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He needs them both! 


NOWLEDGE to improve the young 
K Amervican mind; but proper lighting 
to preserve the young American vision! 
In many a school the electric lamp has 
become indeed a lamp of knowledge. 

How do the schools of your community 
stand on the matter? Have they enlisted 
the aid of reliable electrical contractors ? 
Have they asked them what to do about 
that waning, dulling afternoon light? Or 
the aching eyes in the rear rows ? 

Your schools, your factories, your homes 
can be better places to work in and live in 
—better to the extent that you call on 
your electrical contractor and the mighty 
service back of him, the service of your 
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power and light company. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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others and his complete Philosophy of History, The book are his complete ro- 


Ignorant Philosopher and Dialogues and philosophic mances! 
criticism, all within the covers of a single beautiful 


In addition there are in- 
volume. 


cluded Voltaire’s greatest 
philosophical works. The 
Philosophy of History, for 
instance, which can_ be 
understood by a child and finished in one reading. Yet it is 
the deepest philosophic treatment of the knowledge and history 
of all times. 


Read It ON APPROVAL! 


Within the covers of one slender, beautiful volume, printed on library 
text paper and bound in the highest grade Fabrikoid, has been placed 
enough of the immortal work of Voltaire to fi// an eight volume set! 
At a price that makes this a book bargain you will not care to miss. 
We know you will want to own this new , single volume edition of the 
works of Voltaire, but to utterly convince you we ask you to 
examine it one week at our expense. See it, —read it, and if you 
like it, pay only the special bargain price of $3.98. If you do 

not like it, return it at our expense. 
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a J Send for free examination the 
Ad works of Voltaire in one volume 
o printed on library text paper, bound 
@ in flexible Fabrikoid. I will either return 
/? the book at your expense or will remit 
e $3.98 in full payment within a week. 


Famous Voltaire Titlesin- 
cluded in this edition 


Zadig 
Candide 

The Princess of Babylon 
The White Bull 
Micromegas 

Jeannot and Colin 

An Adventure in India 
Philosophy of History 
Ignorant Philosopher 
Chinese Catechism 
Mysteries of the Egyp- 
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your mirror says 


‘Coated ‘Tongue’ 
.. theres trouble ahead! 


you remember the physician’s first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 
tongue.” 

He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 
it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause 
of many, many ills. 

People who want to keep fit know this too. 
So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
refreshing, sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approved effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 
headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all 
the other enervating symptoms of intestinal 
sluggishness. 

Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders stehe liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 
giving salines as the waters of the famous 
European spas where so many people yearly 
go to “take the cure.” 

And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you take Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals. Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions of people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 
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Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C 1072,71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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Smith v. Hatton 


Sirs: 

TIME erred in stating (Sept. 19, 1927) 
that Dr. A. R. Hatton “had declined the 
deanship of the University of Detroit.” 
The University of Detroit, a catholic insti- 
tution did not offer him the deanship but 
the municipal College of the City of Detroit 
through the Board of Education did. Be- 
fore Dr. Hatton declined, Mayor John W. 
Smith of Detroit, wanting no staunch advo- 
cate of the city manager system on the 
city payrolls, vigorously assailed the ap- 
pointment and threatened to veto it. 

HarRoLD E. ROE 

Detroit, Mich. 


Plutarch Jr. 


Sirs: 

... 1 eonsider the department of LeErt- 
TERS the best thing in the magazine. This 
department individualizes the oddities of 
people and serves to remind me that the 
people among whom I live have their coun- 
terparts in other parts of the world. From 
my point of view this department might 
be extended a little without losing its 
flavor. ... 

I get an unmitigated wallop off of 
such letters as the Alphabetical English- 
man  Dillington-Dowse—or whatever his 
name was-——and the gentleman who enter- 
tains such supreme confidence in them all 
laying down sooner or later. May we not 
have more of such? A _ series of such 
letters compiled and issued under one cover 
might easily carry to posterity the same 
lessons as our generation may get from 
Plutarch’s Lives. I maintain that this no- 
tion is not so far-fetched. 

Meantime I hope you will not allow my 
subscription to lapse without any specific 
order to stop the same. I hereby authorize 
you to draw on me whenever I am as 
far in arrears as you consider seemly. I 
intend to keep TIME. the rest of my life. 


E. S. Evans, M. D. 


Grinnell, Iowa 


“Beautiful Isle” 


Sirs: 

When I was a little girl my poor mother 
many an evening sang me “Beautiful Isle 
of Somewhere,” the song which you report 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston denounces 
(Time, Oct. 17]. She would hold me in her 
arms and sing the song over and over 
again. It soothed her poor heart for the 
untimely death of my little sister. Cardinal 
O’Connell can have had no children die in 
his family, or he would not be so callous 
to such a lovely song. It is not vulgar. It 
is consoling, and please do not let it be 
driven out of memory. 


ELSIE D. COOPER 
Baltimore, Md. 


Guerillas & Gorillas 


Sirs: 

Your footnote to the effect that guerillas 
at Telpaneca are “not to be confused with 
gorillas, huge apes’ is just another insult 
to intelligent readers which so_ disgusts 
a very great number and makes them re- 
cret that TimE, which might be so very, 
very good, is so very, very amateurish and 
rotten. 

VERY SORRY SUBSCRIBER 

Boock-Cadillac Hotel, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Tully’s Reply 


Sirs: 

A letter appeared in a recent issue of 
Time [Sept. 26] which attacked me as the 
writer of Circus Parade. My veracity, my 
artistry all—all fell under a _ barage of 
words. .. . 

This gentleman finds fault with me _ be- 
cause I did not specifically name the ca- 
boose as being the last car on the train. 
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I called it a coach. A caboose is also a 
coach. Even a rail-roader knows that... . 

The word “inland” in reference to 
Beaumont, Tex., was a slip-up on my part, 
so far as I know. It did not belong in 
the paragraph. I stand convicted of this 
offense, thus, by one word, robbing the 
book of all truth. 

As for the “elephant cage,” I once heard 
a farmer describe how a dog went up a 
tree when wolves were after it. Another 
farmer said, “Dogs don’t climb trees.” 
“Well, this one did,”’ replied the farmer, 
“it had to.” 

Old Cameron did have an elephant cage. 
The natives in the south paid many a dime 
to see the elephant that was so dangerous 
it had to be kept in a cage. 

As for the territory traversed by the 
circus, will the gentleman explain why the 
John Robinson shows played the south 
year after year when eastern territory 
might have brought more money in to the 
box office? Ringling’s and other shows 
may go by logic. The smaller shows often 
go by a blind sentiment. Are there not 
shows that travel up and down the Pa- 
cific Coast year after year? 

In conclusion, I will say that three old 
time circus men—one, the greatest short- 
change artist in the country—read every 
line of Circus Parade before I took it to 
my publisher. 

There is, in America, a hatred of realism 
which amounts to a blindness. There is 
enough realism with any circus to keep a 
Zola busy a life time. 

I have no quarrel with those gentlemen 
who wish to keep the circus pure. Any 
little carnival company can boast or be 
ashamed of types as rough as those in 
Circus Parade. Every honest reader of a 
sheet like The Billboard will admit that 
he has met them. 

Jim TULLY 

Hollywood, Calif. 


A Bishop’s Critique 


Sirs: 

I thought you might be interested in the 
enclosed P. C.* received the other day 
from my friend the Right Rev. Llewelyn 
Henry Gwynne, Bishop of Egypt and the 
Sudan. I had sent him a copy of TIME, 
{Aug. 29], containing the account of the 
Christian Unity Conference at Lausanne, 
to attend which he had come over specially. 
He and Bishop Brent were _ respectively 
“Bishops at the Front’ to the British and 
American Forces during the War. 

LAURENCE C. MILLER 

Brynview, 

Bishopston, 

Swansea. 

Said Bishop Gwynne: 

Thank you for sending me 
that interesting account of the 
Unity Conference which I read 
with pleasure. I thought the 
magazine excellent. 

(Signed) L. H. GWYNNE 
National Club, 
12, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


Highly Pleased 


Sirs: 

I was highly pleased with your treat- 
ment of the Gary school strike situation. 
(Timer, Oct. 10.) It was just to the colored 
people and even more, than just to the 
whites. Especially well done was the bit 
of artistry in portraying the Gary (white) 
politicians. 

Better-class Garyites deplore the strike. 
In their sight the whole business is very 
unfortunate. They are reasonable, and ap- 
preciate the necessity for the school board’s 
original action. Moreover, such an _ out- 


*Post card.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, , 
Ohio under the act of March 38, 1879, 
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OUR family can now own the 

Britannica at a tremendous 

saving! This Britannica is abso- 

lutely the latest complete Britannica 

| —the Thirteenth Edition now being 
' sold to the libraries and colleges. 


The libraries need it, because it 
is ‘the book that contains all facts”’. 
The colleges need it, because within 
it lies a complete education. But 
the most important place of all for 
the Britannica to do its work is 
the home. 


Handsome 
Bookcase FREE 
‘ with each set of the Britannica 
while this Special Offer lasts 


of Encyclopaedia’ Britannica : 


40% less than 
library edition 


Hence this special family offer of 
the great Thirteenth Edition at a 
saving of 40%. 


We want to make this 
very clear to everyone 


Remember, this is NOT a condensed edi- 
tion or an abridged edition. It is not 
something “‘just as good’”’. This is the 
genuine, identical Britannica—iden- 
tical in contents, in size of page, in size 
of type and with the identical color plates. 
Only mark this: for family use it is bound 
two volumes in one. That is what makes 
it possible to put out the latest edition of 
the world’s greatest reference work at this 
amazing reduction in price. 


Constant studying is 
quite out of date 


The practical man of today has no time 
for the old-fashioned kind of steady read- 
ing. He simply cannot do it. There are too 
many demands on his time. First his own 
business; then clubs and business organi- 
zations; then social and community re- 
sponsibilities. Yet he must not become 
narrow in his interests. How can he man- 
age this without a great deal of reading? 


The answer is: let other people do the 
studying and give you the results. Fur- 
thermore, don’t waste time on second-rate 
sources; get these results from first line 
authorities. 

If this is what you want, the only 
single place you can get it is in the latest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


This work is America’s greatest refer- 
ence book, especially for everyday use. 
It contains 600,000 indexed subjects, 
33,000 pages, 15,000 maps and illustra- 
tions. Its articles are written 
by over 2,500 authorities, 


any other books unless you want them as 
luxuries, for the Britannica sums up all 
knowledge, contains a// information, in a 
convenient form, so you can get at it in 
a few minutes without going to a public 
library where there are other people 
around you all the time. The house that 
contains the Britannica is a house 
looked up to in the neighborhood. 
The Britannica settles all arguments and 
gives its owner the right to a final opinion. 


DON’T WAIT—use the 

books while paying 
This offer will hold only as long as the 
supply lasts of the New Form for Family 
Use, so we strongly advise immediate ac- 
tion on your part. This New Form Bri- 
tannica provides the 32 volumes bound as 
16 (2 volumes in 1)—an extremely compact 
and convenient arrangement for the home. 
Only by binding the volumes Two-in-One 
has this special 40% reduction been made 
possible. 


Get the Britannica now and pay on 
easy terms, meanwhile enjoying and prof- 
iting by its use in your household. 


FREE COPY of $6-page book is 

waiting for you 
Fill in the coupon below. 
It will bring you a copy of 
the free 56-page book that 
is waiting here for your 
name and address. This 
book contains a liberal 
number of sample pages, 
full of interest and in- 
struction, and convinc- 
ing proof of the extraor- 
dinary value offered. It 
also shows how the fam- 
ily may acquire this in- 
spiring work by payments 
so small that they will hardly be no- 
ticed. All you need do is mail the cou- 
pon below. Drop it in the letter box 
today. Don’t wait a day longer. No 
obligation whatsoever. 






Mail This Coupon for FREE Book 


representing every civilized r ee ee a 


country. i 


With this work in your 
library, you’ll hardly need k 


RA A NERA IAS NES ETERS SEAR EH OEIC 


~ 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE 
booklet; also particulars of the New Form for Family Use, at j 
40% less cost; and full details of your FREE Bookcase Offer 
i and Easy Payment Plan. i 


_ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 5 
New Form for Family Use i 


Address..... 


TTi-V5 3 


__ Tear Out and Mail this Coupon TODAY =>}. aan: 
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Better 
Shave” 


pated en: be agreeably surprised to 
see how smooth, easy, and satisfy- 
ing a shave can be, even with a tender 
face and a wire beard, once you try 
“the better shave”. It gives youa quick, 
even shave, without irritation or dis- 
comfort. 


The name of “the better shave” is Fougére 
Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream. This 
cream produces a copious, neutralized lather, 
which completely softens the beard. It elimi- 
nates razor-pull and repeated scraping. 


Fougére Royale Shaving Cream cannot dry out 
the skin, but soothes and tones it. This cream 
has the good woods-like odor of the Royal 
Fern—masculine—stimulating. Get atube from 
your druggist, or send the coupon below for 
the trial size. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 










Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 





HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-20 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 


You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 










































burst of poor taste should never have oc- 
curred for the simple enough reason the 
Gary whites and blacks have rubbed elbows 
long enough, both in work and in school, 
to have become thoroughly used to each 
other. Your hint toward the implication 
of the parents is well taken. (Not all 
Gary parents are better class or “nice’’.) 
The children themselves are hardly capable 
of such a_ well directed demonstration. 
Undoubtedly, narrower minds than theirs 
hatched the scheme. The boys and girls em- 
braced it beeause it gave them a_ holiday. 

My interest in all this arises from the 
fact that I myself am an Emerson grad- 
uate, one of my brothers has been grad- 
uated from the school, and a_ second is 
still in it. The last mentioned followed 
the herd and struck too, but not with his 
parents’ consent. 

M. THURSTON WARD 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

P. S. Be sure and give Purdue all credit 
due for its performance against dear old 
*Arvard.” 


Good v. Bad 


Sirs: 

Thank you for the copy of Time. I find 
after looking it over that it isn’t The 
Paper for me... 

I want to find one that points out both 
good and bad business. I wonder if such 
a magazine exists some times. Do you know 
of any Editor who is sufficiently intelligent 
and far enough advanced to be able to tell 
good work from bad, who endeavors to list 
both kinds that are done in the United 
States and other countries? 

A classified page of good and bad busi- 
ness. Something like classified advertising ? 
It seems to me a paper like that would 
be worth something. It wouldn’t need any 
commenting it would be plain and whole- 
some and one could look it over and tell 
which was in advance. 

That sounds a little like a jest but why 
not a magazine like that? Thank you 
again for all courtesy. You may please 
not send TIME any more until I subscribe. 

Mary E. ANDERSON 

Wheeler, Ww. Virginia. 


Detective 


Sirs: 

Why spoil your interesting publication 
with anything so disagreeable as a criti- 
cism of the President’s having a protector 
for their son John? In view of the fact 
that Mr. & "Mrs. Coolidge gave up one of 
their sons soon after they moved into the 
White House, one would almost think that 
it might be wise to protect, if necessary, 
the one remaining son. ... 

Haryot Hott DAy 

New York, N. Y. 

TIME did not criticize John Cool- 
idge’s having a private detective. 
TIME, Oct. 17, reported the Nation 
as having so criticized, quoting the 
Nation’s query: “Are we to wind 
up by charging the American peo- 
ple for a nurse for Calvin Cool- 
idge’s fourth cousin’s baby girl 
Gwendolen or a veterinary for his 


wife’s great aunt’s pet poodle 
Trixie?”—Ep. 
Shovels 
Sirs: 
May I ask that your editorial depart- 


ment take the same care in checking the 
following statements that they might well 
have taken in checking the statement in 
your first footnote, third column, page 
14, TIME, Sept. 26. 

Seventy-seven Bucyrus Steam Shovels 
handled the dry excavation of the 
Panama Canal until 1907, when 24 
shovels were purchased from the 
Marion Steam Shovel Co.; no other 
shovels for canal construction were 
purchased after this. 

The Panama Canal Record pub- 
lished the yardage records, for all 
shovels, weekly during the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The daily 
output record, the weekly output 


“Subscriber Ward refers to the drubbing 
which the Harvard football eleven re- 
ceived at the hands of Purdue a fortnight 
ago.—Eb. 

1927 


TIME, October 31, 

















record, and the monthly output rec- 
ord for the entire construction of the 
canal were all held by Bucyrus 


shovels. 
F. O. WYSE 
Bucyrus Co., 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 

In a footnote, TIME, Sept. 26, 
said: “It has been said that ‘Mar- 
ion built the Panama Canal’ be- 


sause these [the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co.’s] shovels were used 
extensively... .” 

To Bucyrus shovels all credit 


for their part. It must also be 
said that “South Milwaukee built 
the Panama Canal’”—EbD. 


“Be Just” 


Sirs: 

“Be just, be fair, be merciful”—it is not 
too late even now to put on the front 
page cover of TIME the picture of Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh. Let your friends and 
readers see that even TIME has human 
attributes, and like woman, the inalienable 
right to change her mind. 

J. MONTROSE EDREHI 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Ice Cream 


Sirs: 

TIME is as popular here as_ ice-cream. 
Students in politics and history particularly 
find it essential. D. DeLancey, winner of 
National Current Events prize,*  attrib- 
utes his success largely to perusal of TIME. 

QUADRANGLE CLUB 


Princeton, N. J. 


Clean Tulsa 


Sirs: 

Taking issue with Wm. H. Thomson of 
Princeton, N. J. (Time, Sept. 26), relative 
to Baltimore having ‘‘by far the best paved 
and the cleanest streets,” we beg to demur. 

Tulsa, a city of 150,000 population, has 
190 miles of asphalt paved streets covering 
practically the entire city, and these streets 
are kept CLEAN. 

But, aside from that, we claim this is 
the cleanest city in North America, for 
the reason natural gas is the only fuel 
used for all industrial, business and _ resi- 
dence purposes, the result of which is, 
there is no smoke nor soot on the outside— 
no ashes nor dust on the inside. While 
Baltimore claims clean streets only, we 
cover the entire subject of cleanliness, and 
this feature together with a winter climate 
absolutely ideal, makes it easy to live here. 


WILLIAM H. BAGLEY 
Tulsa, Okla. 
2. 
Sirs: 
Retiring National Commander 


Howard P. Savage of the American Legion 
is known as “High-Power,” rather than 
“Rail-Splitter’—this having a_ three-fold 
significance: his electrical business connec- 
tions, his ‘“go-get-’em’” achievements, and 
his first two initials. 

I like TIME very much. Am glad you’ve 
dropped the “as everyone knows.” Also 
that Miss (or Mrs.) Robinn has _ ceased 
to write—or you no longer use her letters. 
Her narrow bigotry was ‘‘too much.” 

R. A. WELDON 

Chicago, Ill. 


Travel Dept? 


Sirs: 

Broadening, travel is an educational fac- 
tor for which there is no substitute.  In- 
teresting, it commands the attention of all 
who rebel at fixity; of those who move 
periodically. Worthwhile, it grows apace. 

Alert, efficient, TIME might wish to call 
for one hundred years; add Travel to pres- 
ent departments. 

FREDERICK BLACK 

Director of Advertising 

Matson Navigation Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

There is no room for a Travel 


*$750 and medal bestowed by the New 
York Times.—Eb. 
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used by WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
credit 
g Wilbur Daniel Steele, considered by many our most dis- 
tinguished short story writer (you may remember his habit 
of winning an O. Henry prize nearly every year), has writ- 
ten a new novel which will begin in the November number 
ae of the New Harpers Magazine. 
2 g Por . . . i 
Colonel “Meat” takes its name from the Biblical admonition that 
p Bony THE CONTENTS FOR has long been the rallying cry of the morally militant — ‘“‘if 
ee meat maketh my brother to offend I will eat no meat,’ and 
‘EHI NOVEMBER in its picture of the dark ruin of a happy family is a brilli- 
ant and terrifying challenge to this commandment. 
THE CHIMERA OF CHURCH 
icularly UNITY, by the Rev. Herbert Parrish During the Next Six Months— 
iner of 
ina : ; Three anonymous articles by three men of interna- 
Wwe MEAT, a Novel, by Wilbur Daniel tional reputation on the future of America — Racial, 
Steele Political and Social, and Cultural — will be a most im- 
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Taking Off the Brakes 


that are Always On 


Journal friction in railroad cars is like brakes that are al- 
ways on, eating fuel, lubricant and metal. Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings have made that condition needless. Famous 
trains with Timken-equipped journals are proving it. 


Gone is 88% of starting resistance! The cause of jerky, 
destructive starting is eliminated. So is the risk of hot 
boxes and the need for constant lubrication. 


Furthermore, Timken Bearings have the supreme endur- 
ance which provides for all the battering thrust and weight 
of flanged steel wheels racing over steel curves, frogs and 
switches. For all load from all directions is equally well 
handled by the exclusive combination of Timken tapered 
construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
Timken-made electric steel. 


It is this impregnable durability, as well as friction-elim- 
ination, which makes Timkens prevail in railroading. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


C@ It was a busy-buzzing week at 
the White House, cramjam full of 
people and small incidents yet 
free from the strain of any really 
pressing situations. President 
Coolidge seemed exceptionally af- 
fable—save for a moment here & 
there (see “Frss INCIDENT”)—and 
unwontedly loquacious—except at 
times such as when onetime (1915- 
21) Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas talked at length about the 
necessity of President Coolidge’s 
renomination. The  President’s 
sole reply to his caller’s long 
speech: was: “How’s crops?” 

@ The President unveiled in the 
Botanical Gardens a_ statue of 
Major General George Gordon 
Meade, “gallant soldier and Chris- 
tian gentleman,” hero of Gettys- 
burg. (Pennsylvania gave the 
statue.) 

@ The President was so pleased 
with reports from his Cabinet on 
U. S. business conditions that, 
rather than let Secretaries Hoov- 
er, Mellon and Jardine issue 
their findings perfunctorily, the 
President lumped what they had 
told him and expatiated on Pros- 
perity (see p. 33). 

@ The “Summerall Incident” 
closed, President Coolidge ad- 
mitted that he had _ recalled 
Major General Charles Pelot 
Summerall from the West to 
have him explain his reported 
remarks about the “disgrace” of 
Army housing (TIME, Oct. 24); 
announced that General Summer- 
all’s disavowal of the remarks was 
accepted. The President talked 
Army budget matters with Gen- 
eral Summerall. 

(@ Along came “Dakota” Clyde 
Jones, the cowboy who gave 
President Coolidge riding lessons 
on Horse Mistletoe last summer.* 
Mr. Jones invited President Cool- 
idge to a rodeo in Manhattan. 
The President got out his enor- 
mous Wild West hat, put it on, 
went out on the lawn with Mr. 
Jones to be photographed, said: 





*One day, President Coolidge spurred 
Horse Mistletoe suddenly. Horse Mistletoe 
ran away, for about a quarter-mile, before 
“Dakota” Clyde Jones caught up and Presi- 
dent Coolidge could rein in. This was the 
last time President Coolidge rode Horse 
Mistletoe in the Black Hills. 








“William Spry is forced to live up 
to his name.” 


more numerous, but far more not- 
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ably assorted, than usual. There 
came: 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
concluding his nationwide tour in 
the Spirit of St. Louis. He stayed 
for luncheon. 

General Wilhelm Heye, Chief 
of the German Army, to be pre- 
sented. 


Baron Guglielmo Marconi of 
Italy and Mrs. Marconi, to be 
presented. 

Baron Franckenstein of Aus- 
tria, to be presented. 

Mrs. Lita Grey Chaplin, di- 
vorced wife of one of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s favorite come- 
dians, to be presented. President 
Coolidge told her he hoped she 
was enjoying Washington. Her 
mother, Mrs. Lillian Grey, was 
with her. They were introduced 
by William Spry, English-born 
Mormon, onetime (1909-13, 13-17) 
Governor of Utah, now (since 
1921) Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. When picture 
agencies distributed photographs 
of this party of callers, one cap- 
tion read: “William Spry is 
forced to live up to his name.” 


Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut, to recommend that 
Governor Wallace Rider Farring- 
ton of Hawaii be appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines. 

Mayor Miguel Romauldez of 
Manila, to pay respects. 

One-time Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Sophie Irene Loeb and 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, to ask 
presidential approval of the plan 
of the Child Welfare Committee 
of America to better the lot of 
18,000 abandoned and mostly il- 
legitimate children of U. S. fathers 
and Filipino mothers, together 
with uncountable thousands of all- 
native orphans. President Cool- 
idge said he thought the Philip- 
pine Legislature could pass a bill 
similar to the “Mother’s aid” bill 
passed by the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate when he was a Massachusetts 
Senator. 


@ The week was rounded off with 
a leisurely, over-Saturday-and-Sun- 
day-night Potomac river cruise on 
the yacht Mayflower. Distinguished 
super cargo included Senators Cur- 
tis of Kansas, Oddie of Nevada, 
Ashurst of Arizona and tall, clever 
Smoot of Utah; also Assistant 
Secretary of War- Hanford Mac- 
Nider and Mrs. MacNider, Commis- 
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sioner R, K. Smith of the Shipping 
Board, and Mrs. Smith. 


Fess Incident 


When 
into the 


the little bald man went 
President’s office, White 
House newsgatherers paid no 
special attention. That particular 
little bald man was always going 
into the President’s office. He 
was President Coolidge’s great & 
good friend, Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio, who used to be a 
college president* and _ still looks 
like one though he long since mas- 
tered the art of big politics—mas- 
tered it so well that he has come 
to be regarded as President Cool- 


idge’s mouthpiece on the Senate 
floor. President Coolidge once 
tried to dispel this aura from 


Senator Fess by saying that not 
even in the Senate days of Wil- 
liam Morgan Butler of Massachu- 
setts did the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration have an accredited Sen- 
ate spokesman. Nevertheless, Sen- 
ator Fess continued welcome at the 
White House and constantly was 
seen there. This particular morn- 
ing he was, he said, going to talk 
with President Coolidge about 
railroad laws. 

When he came out again, Sen- 
ator Fess looked overheated. His 
eyes danced and his collar looked 
too big for him. The merest cub 
of a White House newsgatherer 
could have seen that something 
had happened, that Senator Fess 


had something more than _ usual 
to say. He was, in fact, going to 


reproduce for the newsgatherers 
the conversation he had just had 
with President Coolidge. 

“IT was telling him,” said Sen- 
ator Fess, “that I was more con- 
vinced than ever that the people 
of the country would demand his 
re-election so strongly that the 
party could not think of nomi- 
nating anyone else and he could 
not refuse to accept the inevitable, 


regardless of his personal choice 
to retire to private life. 
“ T notice,’ the President said 


at this point, ‘that you have made 
quite a number of public state- 
ments to the effect: that I would 
be nominated. I would prefer 
that you would not repeat those 
statements because they put me 
in the position of appearing in- 
consistent.’ 

“T hastened to assure the Presi- 
dent that I had never given the 
impression I was speaking with 
his authority. ... He insisted 
with some heat that the country 
would assume that he did _ not 
mean what he had said... .” 


It goes into history as “the Fess 


*After teaching history and law at Ohio 
Northern and Chicago Universities, he wa 
president of Antioch College (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio), 1907 to 1917. 


| 





From it, future U. S. 
Presidents will learn a_ lesson 
about the embarrassments’ of 
amity. For in spite of President 
Coolidge’s “heat,” in spite of a 
tart suggestion by President 
Coolidge that Ohio politics* col- 
ored Senator Fess’s_ interpreta- 
tion of the country’s “strong de- 


incident.” 
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Charles 


Courtesy Sons 


THe Rev. Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 
‘But why put it in the negative?” 
(See col. 3.) 


mand,” Senator Fess continued to 
predict more freely than ever the 
renomination of the man he calls 
on so often. 

“It is my opinion,” said 
tor Fess after what the 
called his “scolding,” “that the 
mere fact that the President does 
not say something more in face 
of the general public clamor, is 
proof enough that he intends to 
accept the nomination when it is 
offered to him....It is the 
Coolidge way of doing things; it is 
the Coolidge psychology.” 

To “the general public clamor” 
President Coolidge continued un- 


Sena- 
press 


responsive, leaving G. O. Poli- 
ticians just about where they 
were before. Men as daring as 


Senator Fess said that the “Draft 
Coolidge’ movement had _ been 
vastly advanced, since now it 
must be seen that the draft would 
be genuine. Others were vexed, 
not daring to boom for Mr. Hoover, 


*Not only would Senator Fess benefit 
personally, as a Coolidge ticket man, by 
President Coolidge’s renomination, but the 
Ohio G. O. P. in general would benefit. 
The Ohio law requires that Ohio delegates 
to the national party conventions shall go 
instructed. A muddle might ensue should 
Ohio have to decide between its two sons, 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth (Wet) and 
Senator Frank B. Willis (Dry). 
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Mr. Hughes, Mr. Lowden, Mr. 
Dawes or Mr. Whoever until sure 
that they could believe in a con- 
vention prediction which Senator 
Fess -has reported President Cool- 
idge to have made. This predic- 


tion was one word shorter than 
the famed “choice.” The Presi- 
dent said: “It won’t work out 
that way. I will* not be nomi- 
nated.” 


THE CABINET 
“ Permission” 


Liberal publicists were splenetic 
last fortnight over the presence in 
Washington of the Nicaraguan 
generalissimo, Emiliano Chamorro. 
A presidential election impends in 
Nicaragua. General Chamorro 
wanted to find out how the U. S. 
Department of State would view his 
candidacy. U. S. citizens who re- 
gard U. S. intervention in Latin- 
American affairs as arrant pre- 
sumption, were enraged to think 
that an honest young republic like 
Nicaragua could not elect whom it 
wished without “permission” from 
U. S. Secretary of State Kellogg. 

Last week Secretary Kellogg 
gave his Liberal critics cause for 
redoubled vituperation. He notified 
General Chamorro that, inasmuch 
as the Nicaraguan constitution pro- 
vides that no man may be president 
of Nicaragua in two — successive 
terms, and inasmuch as _ General 
Chamorro, by his success in-~ the 
revolution of 1925, “unquestionably 
held the office of President de 
facto from Jan. 17 to Oct. 30, 
1926,” and inasmuch as the U. S. 
sponsored a_ treaty wherein the 
Central-American nations agreed to 
deny recognition to unconstitutional 
governments, therefore the U. S. 
could not recognize any adminis- 
tration headed by General Cha- 
morro that might come to power on 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

The next candidate for “permis- 
sion” to run for President of 
Nicaragua was José M. Moncada, 
generalissimo of the Liberal army 
which fought Conservative Gen- 
eral Chamorro. 





*Last week, Dr Henry van Dyke, re- 
tired patriarch of Princeton University’s 
department of English, and a twinkle-eyed 
Democrat, wrote to the New York Times: 
“... But why put it in the negative? 
The positive is shorter, clearer and better 
‘May I not?’ is less handsome than ‘May I?’ 
‘I do not think’ is ‘a weak substitute for 


‘I think—not.’ ‘I choose not to be a 
candidate in nineteen twenty-eight’ is a 
sentence of good English. But it would 


not have a leg for the debate to run on; 
and this might diminish, if not eclipse, the 
gayety of the nation.” 

If Senator Fess quoted President Coolidge 
exactly in the statement, “I will not be 
nominated,” Dr. Van Dyke or his peer at 
grammar could write the New York Times 
another letter pointing out that the Cool- 
idge renomination question is now definitely 
settled in the negative, since “I will not” 
expresses determination whereas “I shall 
not” would have been simple prediction. 
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Bingham on Yellowskins 


Secretary of State Frank Billings 
Kellogg received much assistance in 
dealing with his Mexican problem. 
President Coolidge virtually took it 
off his hands by appointing, Dwight 
Whitney Morrow as ambassador 
without consulting Secretary Kel- 
logg, (TIME, Oct. 3). Last week 





© International 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
He’ll cope no more with jugs and 
bumpers. 


(See col. 2.) 


Secretary Kellogg received more as- 
sistance, this time with his Chinese 
problem. Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticut called at the State 
Department with clean cut sug- 
gestions. 

The Chinese puzzle is made puz- 
zling by the. circumstance of there 
being an overabundance of political 
parties and armies in China, the 
ultimate success of none of which 
can be foreseen. To recognize one 
bellicose potentate and treat with 
him for the protection of U. S. 
life and property, is to court the 
ill will ‘of that potentate’s rivals 
and possible conquerors. The U. S. 
policy has been to pretend there is 
no such thing as a Chinese state 
but only a large part of a large 
continent filled with quarrelsome 
Asiatics against whose disorders 
the U. S. is protecting U. S. life 
and property with Marines, and 
whose political existence the U. S. 
will not recognize until the sem- 
blance of a unified China reappears. 

Senator Bingham, after an all- 
summer inspection of the Orient, 
spoke to the following effect: 

The vast size and the variations 
in thought & language in various 
sections of China, preclude the re- 
appearance of a unified China for 
years to come, if ever. 

Let China, therefore, be divided 
up into various sections and let the 





TIME 


de facto governments of these sec- 
tions be recognized informally if 
not diplomatically, but perhaps even 
guaranteed, by the U. S. and other 
powers. 

Let Chinese-speaking U.S. agents, 
semi-diplomatic in nature be sent to 
each faction or government to off- 
set Russia’s efforts to establish 
Sovietism in China. “It is spread- 
ing like a prairie fire and we ought 
to have a counter-fire,” said plain- 
spoken Senator Bingham. 


. 


“Pulling a Nixie” 


A U. S. Postmaster General and 
his appointive aids have much to 
learn. Career men in the Depart- 
ment would understand perfectly 
what was meant if a report came 
in saying: “The Oscaloosa grave- 
yard shift pulled three nixies in 
a Mother Hubbard.” But First 
Assistant Postmaster General John 
H. Bartlett might have to scratch 
his head over such a message. In 
any case, there is no reason why 
U. S. postmasters should not use 
every-day language. So last week 
First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Bartlett instructed his subor- 
dinates to omit “technical” terms 
from their reports. 

A partial glossary of terms with 
which First Assistant Postmaster 


General Bartlett will no longer 

have to cope: 

beats—-mail needing re-addressing or ‘“‘un- 
known” 


bumper—2nd to 4th class cancelling stamp 


burns—damaged tie sacks 

clock (‘‘on the” and “off the’’)—On or off 
duty 

decoy—matter mailed to catch crooks 

graveyard shift—9 p. m.,to 5 a. m. 

green ygoods—counterfeit money 

jug (roundhouse)—upright, semi-circular 


case for periodicals 

logs (trunks)—-heavy parcels 

Mother Hubbard—large sack for paper mail 

nixie—insufficient address 

pull—“‘to pull a case’’—to take mail from 
it 

reds—-registered matter 

skin the rack—to take bags from bag-rack 
for dispatch. 


THE CONGRESS 
Where Do Senators Go? 


A watchful eye was caught last 
week by a name on a sign in a 
realty subdivision on the outskirts 
of Washington, D. C. The sign 
said to consult your own broker or 

JOSEPH L. BRISTOW 

The bell which that name rings 
in the mind has not pealed since 
1915, when Joseph Little Bristow 
ceased to be a U. S. Senator 
from Kansas after six tempestuous 
years. In the mild-mannered gen- 
tleman who now farms and sells 
lots on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton it is hard to find the bristle- 
lipped, bead-eyed, frock-coated ora- 
tor of 15 years ago of whom it was 
said (then) that “no man better 
personifies the insurgent spirit of 
Kansas.” He helped split the Re- 
publican Party for Theodore Roose- 
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Of the Six Irreconcilables 
(the others were Senators La Fol- 
lette, Cummins, Beveridge, Dolliver, 
Clapp) he, a veritable Irate Citi- 
zen out of some political cartoon, 


velt. 


was the hardest worker. “The in- 
tensity of John Brown of Ossawa- 
tomie and the shrewdness of Vidocaq, 
the French detective,” were his, 
Now, surrounded by silos and 
shrubbery, he is a peaceable coun- 
try gentleman with only a “La Fol- 
lette Avenue” running through his 
subdivision to recall the stirring 
past. 

Where do most Senators go from 
the Senate? People often wonder. 
Some, of course, stay in the public 
eye—Atlee Pomerene of Ohio by 
being oil scandals lawyer (see p. 
12); Elihu Root by continuing as 
a patriarch of the bar; Chauncey 
Depew by becoming a nonagena- 
rian. Others become somewhat ob- 
scure. James Duval Phelan is an 
opulent San Francisco booster & 
developer. Magnus Johnson still 
farms the Minnesota dirt whence 
sprouted his short fame. Dr. Irwin 
France of Maryland travels and 
keeps up his interest in Guernsey 
cows. Truman Handy Newberry of 
Michigan keeps up his club mem- 
berships, helps direct banks, goes 








© Keystone 
ONETIME SENATOR BRISTOW 
... Surrounded by _ silos 
shrubbery. 


and 


yachting. John Sharp Williams 
prunes the gardenias and oversees 
the cotton planting at his old Mis- 
sissippi home, infrequently sally- 
ing forth to signalize some state 
occasion with his mellifluency. 
Onetime U. S. Senators are plen- 
tiful everywhere—except in New 
England. Within the past four 
years, Death (as it must to all 
men) came to Senators Colt (aged 
78) of Rhode Island, Brandegee 
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(aged 60) of Connecticut, Lodge 
(aged 74) of Massachusetts, Fer- 
nald (aged 68) of Maine, and Dil- 
lingham (aged 79) of Vermont. 


RADICALS 


Chairman Berger 


Every so often, the Socialist 
Party in the U. S. does something. 
It has not done a great deal since 
its leader, Eugene Victor Debs, 
died a year ago (TIME, Nov. 1, 
1926). 

Last week the 
dedicated «a memorial 
tion in Manhattan to Mr. Debs, 
giving the wave length his in- 
itials, WEVD. Also it announced 
that, at a recent meeting in De- 
troit, it had chosen Victor L. 
Berger, U. S. Congressman from 
Wisconsin, to succeed Eugene V. 
Debs as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Socialist Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Berger, a florid, bustling, 
67-year-old native of Austria- 
Hungary, used to teach school and 
dream Utopias in Milwaukee. 
Writing for newspapers led him 
into politics. He went as a dele- 
gate to the People’s Party con- 
vention at St. Louis in 1896 and 
there began an agitation for the 
recognition of Eugene Victor 
Debs, then a labor organizer whom 
Mr. Berger had _ introduced to 
Marxism and whom Mr. Berger’ 
was to continue introducing for 
30 years. When the Socialist Na- 
tional Committee was formed in 
1898, Mr. Berger was of course 
on it. But not until 1610 did he 
attain a civic office, though he 
ran and ran for mayor and for 
both houses of Congress. In 1911 
he became both the editor of the 
Milwaukee Leader (unique U. S. 


Socialist Party 
radio sta- 


Socialist daily) and the first So- 
cialist ever elected U. S. Repre- 
sentative. 

During the War, along’ with 
Eugene Victor Debs, Victor  L. 
Berger was sentenced to prison 
under the Espionage Act. Con- 
gress refused to admit him after 
his re-election in 1918, and again 


after another re-election in 1919. 
In 1923, Milwaukeeans sent him 
to Washington once more. This 
time he was received, the U. S. 
Supreme Court having meantime 
(in 1921) decided that the judge* 
who sent him to prison was un- 
duly prejudiced against Teutons. 

As the successor of Eugene V. 
Debs, Mr. Berger might be ex- 
pected to go through the motions 
of running for the U. S. Presi- 
dency next year. Eugene  V. 
Debs ran time and again, polling 
nearly a million votes in 1912 
and again in 1920, his last two 
Landis, now  base- 


*Kenesaw Mountain 


ball tsar. 
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But Mr. Berger is 
Doubtless Poet 


campaigns.* 
not likely to run. 
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SOCIALIST BERGER 
He ran & ran. 


Henley’s “Invictus”’+ is one of 
his favorite poems as it was Mr. 
Deb’s. But Mr. Berger is a prac- 
tical captain of his soul, an edi- 
tor, an essayist, a politician but 
not a crusader. He _ refused to 
cruise abroad on Henry  Ford’s 
“Peace Ship.” He opposes the 
League of Nations. He was con- 
tent in 1624 to see the Socialist 
Party merge its energies with the 
energies of the Farmer-Laborites, 
the American Federation of Labor 
and other bodies at the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Ac- 
tion, which backed his fellow 
Wisconsinite, the late Robert M. 
LaFollette. With not even a 
LaFollette in sight, Mr. Berger 
will probably confine his atten- 
tion to legislative reforms, such 
as unrestricted immigration, mini- 
mum wage and child labor laws. 

Socialism is a nebulous affair 
for the U. S. man-in-the-street. 
In general, all the man-in-the- 
street is sure of about Socialism 
is that a foreigner named Karl 
Marx wrote a book in which he 
recommended that all the money 
in the world be divided up equal- 
ly among all the people; that all 
real estate be taken over by the 
State and some of it reassigned 


*About 15 million votes were cast in 
1912; about 27 million in 1920 (when wo- 
men voted for the first time). 


+Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance, 

I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. .. . 
It matter not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul! 
WILLIAM EARNEST HENLEY 


scroll, 





to people in small pieces to live 
on; that all industry and educa- 
tion be run by a government in 
which every man would have a 
say. There are a few other de- 
tails which the man-in-the-street* 


remembers or not according to 
temperament and inclinations, 
such as filling up the plentiful 


spare time which Socialists would 
have with free love, books, Art 
(meaning painting, sculpture, 
ete.), and eating vegetables. A 
pious man-in-the-street usually 
suspects Socialism of connoting 
also Atheism. Shy men-in-the- 
street think it involves’ going 
around in public without any 
trousers on. Lazy men-in-the- 
street have heard that Karl Marx 
listed Work as a prime ingredient 
of the perfect state. 

Without realizing it, men-in-the- 
street are prone to think of the 
Socialist nebula as a misty or- 
ganism of a more or less reddish 
hue, with parties and particles, 
creeds, organs, persons and pro- 
grams whirling round & round, 
and getting nowhere except. in 
Soviet Russia, which is east of 
Europe and therefore does not 
count. Red footstools, red neck- 
ties, intentionally crude cartoons, 
stuffy parlors and garrets, late 
hours, morose arguments, “long- 
haired men and short-haired 
women,” dirty fingernails and a 
strange courage, are among the 
peculiar properties of Socialism. 


Could a political spectrograph 
of the U. S. be made to help the 
man-in-the-street classify his more 
prominent fellow citizens as to 
political color, from the “true Blue’”’ 
of J. P. Morgan to the bright 
“Red” of the late Sacco & Van- 
zetti? 

Perhaps it could. Perhaps such 
a spectrograph would contain ele- 
ments as follows: 

Blue. The  ffirst color band 
would include such U. S. citizens 
as stand pat for a stratified so- 
ciety topped by an_ aristocracy 
either of money or brains. They 


*The American Magazine for November 
reported the discovery, through geography 
and statistics, of ‘the average American 
citizen.” The man was one Roy Lewis 
Gray, clothing merchant, of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, native born, aged 43, not tall, not 
short, not fat, not thin, not bald, not dark, 
not light, not Wet, not a Dry, with a wife, 
son, daughter, pipe, radio, three-year-old 
automobile. Average Mr. Gray visited Chi- 
cago last week. There he bought a picture 
posteard of his hotel, marked his window 
with a “X,” mailed the card home. He 
wanted to see the Chicago park system, 
stock yards, municipal pier ‘and _ that 
stadium where the Dempsey-Tunney fight 
was held.” He said: “Greatest American” 
Lindbergh, undoubtedly. Next President? 
Oh, probably Charley Hughes. Locarnvu 
pact? What's that?’’ Hearst Editor Arthur 
Brisbane took occasion to flay Mr. Gray: 
“He never reads the foreign news, just 
goes along through life very much like 
any chicken in his chicken yard, if he has 
a chicken yard. Fortunately for the na- 
tion it is not made up exclusively of aver- 
age citizens.” 
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find the present form if not the 
present condition of government 
in the U. S. satisfactory on the 
whole. They think little of radi- 
cal reformers. For various rea- 
sons, all would call Socialism 
“rot.” Besides Banker Morgan, 
Blues include such assorted types 
as Associate Justice Pierce Butler 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Chairman William Morgan Butler 
of the G. O. P., William Wrigley 
Jr.. William Randolph Hearst, 
James J. Tunney, Will Durant, 
Henry Louis Mencken, Walter P. 
Chrysler, Charles Albert Levine. 

Mauve. Virtually as_ satisfied 
as Blues with the status quo, but 
prone to think of the blues as 
“hide-bound reactionaries,” “stand- 
patters,” ete., and of themselves 
as “progressives,” “construction- 
ists,’ “open minds,” etc., are citi- 
zens in the next political color 
zone, fringed ever so faintly with 
Redness. A warm heart, a_ sci- 
entific detachment, a_ professional 
flair or expediency, is enough to 
make a Blue man Mauve. Asso- 
ciate Justice Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis of the U. S. Supreme Court 
has a distinctly reddish tint as 
he sits beside his colleagues; but 
taken off the high bench, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis would look no redder 
than Thomas Alva Edison, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith or Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis. Nor, if 
attentively compared, would the 
following Mauve Men seem more 
Red than Blue, more Blue than 
Red: A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green, Sinclair Lewis, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, Walter Lippmann, 
and so-called “radical” U. S. Sen- 
ators such as Brookhart, LaFol- 
lette, McMaster, Norris, Nye, 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor). 

Flesh. Next come the citizens 
who . think with their stomachs 
as well as their heads. Humani- 
tarians they are, sooner than po- 
litical theorists. “Liberals” is 
what they call themselves. Often 
they are called “Sentimentalists.” 
They fight the battles of less for- 
tunate people who, they think, 
have been oppressed by more for- 
tunate people. Yet they are not 
crusaders for an economic Utopia. 
Their slogan is neither “Dollars” 
nor “Down with Dollars” but 
“Sense and_ Sensibility.” The 
Flesh Tint ones include Clarence 
Darrow, Heywood Broun, Jim 
Tully, Arthur Garfield Hays, Ar- 
thur D. Hill, John Haynes Holmes, 
Jane Addams, Felix Frankfurter, 
Roger N. Baldwin, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard (the Nation). 

Pink. Such real Socialism, or 
anything like it, as is professed 
and promulgated in the U. S. to- 
day, resides among men who can 
live with theory more comforta- 
ably than with fact. Socialism 
does not exist in the U. S. as a 
fact but as a theory it thrives in 
the heads—for example—of Victor 








L. Berger, Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, Norman Thomas, Max East- 
man, Morris Hillquit, Upton Sin- 
clair, Edward Holton James, Floyd 
Dell, Paxton Hibben. These men 
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Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN GRAY 


He never reads the foreign news. 
(See p. 10) . 


are, on occasion, roundly abusive 
of their right-hand neighbors in 
the political spectrum. They call 
political names far more intensely 
and seriously than anyone else. 
Yet none of them harbors thoughts 
truly subversive to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. None insists on a cap- 
ital levy, except in _ principle. 
None would actually abolish the 
U. S. Supreme Court. They are 
Reds who have been, if not sick- 
lied o’er, at least noticeably 
bleached, if not by the pale cast 
of thought, then by the bright sun 
of circumstance. . 

Red. The only real Reds are 
the Communists and Anarchists, 
few in number and decreasingly 
attractive to Socialists. Prosper- 
ity in the U. S. and the periodic 
disorderliness of irresponsible 
members of their party seem to 
blight such sympathies as_ they 
enlist through being periodically 
persecuted. William Z. Foster, 
William F. Dunne (the Daily 
Worker) and the late Charles 
Ruthenberg (TIME, March 14) 
(Communists), and the late Sacco 
& Vanzetti (Anarchists) are the 
best known names among them. 
For the most part they are hot- 
eyed men of obscure pursuits and 
little estate, intense indealists as 
often as scoundrels; lacking or- 
ganization as badly as friends. 

Outside the Blue-to-Red  spec- 
trum are other zones: 

Red, White & Blue, the hue all 
thorough-going U, S. citizens should 








logically be, includes such _per- 
sonages as Mayor. William Hale 
Thompson, American Legion Com- 
mander Edward Elwell Spafford, 
Mrs. Ella Boole, John Roach 
Straton, Billy Sunday, Dr. Frank 
Crane, Elks, Grotto, Rotary, Lions, 
Moose, ete. 

Motley is the color of such semi- 
political commentators are Will 
Rogers, Mayor James J. Walker, 
Cartoonists “Ding” and_ Briggs, 
Texas Guinan, 


PROHIBITION 


In Detroit 


Pigs. Last fortnight, Detroiters 
balloted in a primary to nominate 
two candidates for mayor (TIME, 
Oct. 24). The first nominee, by 30,- 
000 votes, was John C. Lodge, 
politically chaste grand-uncle of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. The 
second nominee was John W. Smith, 
Detroit’s present mayor. 


Last week Mayor Smith & hench- 
men held a rally. Stated Mayor 
Smith: “I am Wet and do not be- 
lieve any sane or sensible person 
believes the Prohibition Law can 
be enforced in great cities like De- 
troit, Chicago and New York... . 
The whole thing is the rankest sort 
of a joke. ... The rottenest hy- 
poerisy..« <<” 

Henchman A. Rodney Baxter was 
reported to have cried: “See that 
your wives, daughters, sweethearts 
and bartenders get out and vote 
for him [John W. Smith].” Hench- 
man Baxter later denied having 
said “bartenders.” 

Henchman Edward H. Kennedy 
Jr. was reported to have cried: 
“It has been estimated that there 
are 15,000 blind pigs in Detroit. 
I think that is about correct. Each 
one of those pigs has at least ten 
regular customers. If the owners 
will get after those ten customers 
that alone will mean 150,000 votes 
for Johnny Smith—enough to put 
him over.” 


Artery __ Inspection. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Seymour 
Lowman and Prohibition Commis- 
sioner James M. Doran visited De- 
troit a few hours after the Smith 
rally, riding up & down the water- 
front on inspection. Said Mr. Low- 
man: 

“The Detroit River offered a situ- 
ation during the past summer that 
was considered desperate. By ad- 
ditions to the land and the water 
forces, however, we have checked 
almost completely the smuggling 
activities of bootleggers. And what 
is true here is true also of the 
country at large. 

“Detroit has been the principal 
artery for the smuggling of liquor 
from Canada. ... Detroit itself is 
no more or less afflicted ... than 
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any other similar large metropoli- 
tan area. 

“I paid special attention this af- 
ternoon while being shown around 
and no drunkenness was discernible 
on the streets... .” 

September Seizures in Detroit 
were: 199 cars and trucks; 190 
boats; 38 outboard motors; 1,572 
kegs of beer; 2,063 cases of 
whiskey; 30,000 cases of beer—total 
value for the month $484,105.75. 


CORRUPTION 
A Jury On Oil 


It was like having the horizon 
move into your front yard. 
Imagine being a bricklayer, an 
electrician, a clerk in a music 
Store, an instructor of long dis- 
tance telephone operators or a tire 
repair man, and being unexpected- 
ly confronted, in person, with two 
men whose names have been ap- 
pearing in newspaper headlines 
for four years. Connected with 
their names—Harry Ford Sinclair 
and Albert Bacon Fall—was some- 
thing about oil, oil in Wyoming, oil 
belonging to the U. S. Navy. Mil- 
lions of dollars had been involved. 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Fall were 
accused of doing something wrong 
about a lease, some liberty bonds, 
various oil companies, subpoenas, 
jurisdictions, previous decisions— 
all very complicated. 

Imagine being seated in the jury 

box of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, Justice Fred- 
erick Lincoln Siddons presiding, 
and quizzed by immensely pro- 
fessional lawyers to see if you 
were a fit person to decide the 
guilt or innocence of the Messrs. 
Fall and Sinclair. 
- Mrs. Annela L. Bailey, the music 
store clerk, young, bobbed, pretty, 
smartly dressed, was asked if she 
had any bias. “Certainly not,” 
said she. “It really didn’t interest 
me.” All she knew was what she 
had not understood in the head- 
lines. She was accepted as a jury 
member. 

Samuel Cooperman, grocer, the 
next talesman called, said he had 
read about the case. . “Have you 
formed any opinion concerning the 
guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ants?” “I certainly have!” said 
Grocer Cooperman. He was. ex- 
cused. 

It was noticeable that other 
talesmen who had read about the 
Fall-Sinclair oil scandal in the 
newspapers: were opionated § as 
Grocer Cooperman as to the prob- 
ity of the defendants. But few 
talesmen had read about the case 
at all. A dozen peers whose lack 
of knowledge was adequate were 
soon chosen to try whether or not 
the Messrs. Fall and Sinclair con- 
spired criminally to defraud the 
U. S. Besides the bricklayer, clerk, 





telephone instructress, electrician 
and tire repair man, the dozen in- 
cluded an auto salesman, a baker’s 
delivery man, a leather worker, 
another clerk, a floorwalker, an ice 
salesman, a tailor. They settled 
themselves in their box and pre- 





HARRY F. SINCLAIR 


He sat erect and whispered inces- 
santly. 


pared to try to understand, weigh, 
decide. 

They curiously eyed the person- 
ages in the courtroom. 

Albert Bacon Fall, once an am- 
bitious Kentucky boy, founder of 
“Fall’s Business College for Young 
Men” at Nashville, Tenn., who 
reached wealth, fame and a place 
in the Harding cabinet via law, 
mining, cattle dealing, lumber trad- 
ing and being Senatur from New 
Mexico, still carried his _ broad- 
brimmed black hat, still chewed 
unlighted cigars, but bore his 66 
years tiredly. His grey mustache 
drooped, his grey suit hung loose- 
ly, he slouched silent in his chair. 

Harry F. Sinclair, once a drug- 
gist’s lazy. son in Independence, 
Kan., who one day shot himself in 
the foot while out hunting and 
from the accident insurance mon- 
ey built up an oil fortune big 
enough for him to help back the 
late Federal Baseball League 
(1915), to play with his Rancocas 
stables (including World’s Cham- 
pion Horse Zev) and to be offered 
(so the story goes) the throne of 
Albania—fleshy but firm, quiet but 
quick-eyed, Harry F. Sinclair sat 
erect and whispered incessantly 
with his counsel. 

Lawyer Owen J. Roberts opened 
the prosecution for the U. S. with 
a rapid-fire rehearsal of accusa- 
tions which every one but the jury 
had heard many times before. 

The jury seemed more at ease 
when dapper, smoothly tailored 





Lawyer Martin W. Littleton, for 
the defense, repeated the prosecu- 
tion’s story more slowly, with polite 
explanations, with emphasis that 
made it seem an appealing expo- 
sition of innocence. 

While the jury tried to digest 
the whole long’ story, observers 
wrote about the trial’s highlights. 
CG How Lawyer Littleton “blamed” 
the son of a great conservationist, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, for the 
secrecy that shrouded the Teapot 
Dome lease. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Col. Roosevelt 
ordered secrecy in the _ interests 
of national defense. 

@ How Mr. Fall startled’ the 
Court and his own counsel by 
taking the floor himself to beg 
(unsuccessfully) that his onetime 
subordinate, Judge E. C. Finney. 
who still is Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, be allowed to answer 
questions helpful to the defense. 
@ How onetime Governor Nathan 
Miller of New York, present in 
court on behalf of Oilman H. M. 
Blackmer, a witness much wanted 
by the government, arose and an- 
nounced that he had counseled 
Mr. Blackmer to break a U. S. 
law and not appear in court. (Mr. 
Blackmer was last week living at 
a Paris hotel, playing golf daily, 
keeping late hours). 

@ How Dr. George Otis Smith, 
head of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and other experts, testified 
that they had told Mr. Fall there 
was no oil oozing away out of the 
Teapot Dome pool, thus. shaking 
the defense thesis that Mr. Fall 
executed the lease for the “patri- 
otic” purpose of tanking the oil 
before nature drained it. 


The jury was excused for a long 
time while the lawyers battled 
over whether or not Mr. Sinclair’s 
testimony, before a senate com- 
mittee in 1923, about visiting Mr. 
Fall in New Mexico prior to the 
lease, could be introduced as evi- 
dence; how Justice Siddons finally 
deferred decision as to whether 
this testimony should be admitted. 

The jury heard that they would 
probably have to sit and listen 
for two weeks more, at least, 
before it would be their turn to 
make a_ speech, 


POLITICAL 


Blowout 


Near Cresco, Iowa, last week, 
an automobile sped down a road, 
a tire blew out, the car turned 
over, flames burst forth. Out from 
beneath, unhurt, crawled U. S. Rep- 
resentative Gilbert Nelson Haugen, 
co-author with U. S. Senator 
Charles Linza McNary (Oregon) 
of “the best advertised piece of 
literature in modern times.” 


NOTES 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


“Indiscretion” 


Appeared in London the second 
tome of King Edward VII’s biog- 
raphy, written by the late Sir Sid- 
ney Lee at the express command of 
King George. These books, both 
enormous, tell the whole story of 
Edward’s life from .the time he 
was a boy to his death in 1910. 

The latest of them is flavored, 
according to the critics, with sev- 
eral “indiscretions,” although, ac- 
cording to British legal theory, the 
King can do no wrong. Earl Bal- 
four, onetime (1902-05) Prime 
Minister, the biographer reveals, 
was annoyed because “The King 
has treated me with scant cour- 
tesy.” The King thought the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith (then Prime 
Minister Herbert Henry Asquith) 
was “reticent, secretive, reserved” 
and that he deliberately withheld 
information from his monarch. On 
one occasion he wrote to Premier 
Asquith asking him to tell Regi- 
nald McKenna, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, now Chairman 
of the Midland Bank, that it was 
“his duty to keep His Majesty in- 
formed of fleet movements, to say 
nothing of common courtesy.” 

Onetime Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George was from an early 
date “a thorn in the King’s side.” 
The King had frequently to com- 
plain of one of Mr. George’s 


’ speeches, according to Sir Sidney, 


and prevailed upon the late Prime 
Minister Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 


‘nerman on one occasion to admon- 


ish the little Welshman to “avoid 
such a tone in future.” 

When Viscount Gladstone, then 
plain Herbert Gladstone, son of 
the famed Prime Minister, was 
suggested as Governor General of 
South Africa, King Edward asked: 
“Is there nobody better?” 

But most scathing of all the 
royal pepperiness was his censure 
of his brother, the Duke of Con- 
naught, now 77, uncle of King 
George. The royal ire was aroused 
by the Duke’s refusal to retain 
for a third year his appointment 
as commander-in-chief of the Med- 
iterranean, with headquarters at 
Malta. Said King Edward: “The 
Duke of Connaught must now con- 
sider his military career at an end, 
and if he does not intend return- 
ing to Malta he should resign his 
appointment at once. The King is 
much annoyed at his brother’s per- 
sistent obstinancy.” 


Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
is the third son of Queen Vic- 
toria. A shy, sensitive man, he 
has been less in the public eye 
than any other Prince of the Brit- 


ish Blood Royal. His career has 
been for the most part spent in 
the Army. At the age of 20 he 
served in Canada in suppressing 
the Fenian raid and later saw 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Shy, sensitive ... martinet. 


active service in Egypt. Rising 
by easy royal stages, he finally 
achieved the not unmerited rank 
of a Field Marshall. 

The Duke of Connaught has 
never been a popular figure, even 
in the Commonwealth. He is much 
too reserved for that. He has not 
been popular in the Army. His 
acid wit prevented that. The 
measure of publicity, which the re- 
mainder of the royal family have 
never been able to eschew, although 
they hate it as cordially as does 
the Duke, he has been able to 
avoid. 

In the army he was known as 
a martinet—the greatest in the 
service. It is said of him that 
he would worry himself into 
fidgets over the dress of a soldier. 
His particular “horror” was un- 
shined shoes. Always scrupulously 
dressed, he is to be observed even 
today with shoes as polished as 
he himself is. To a young officer 
who apologized for the dirty state 
of his sword, he rasped: “Your 
excuse is so good that you must 
be an old offender, sir!” He hated, 
too, excessive drinking. “Just able 
to walk straight, was he,” he once 
said in settling the sobriety of a 
certain colonel. “That’s sober 
enough for a civilian, but it’s very 
drunk for a soldier.” 

But the Duke’s life has not all 
been spent soldiering. He has, for 
example, been entrusted with sev- 
eral important functions of a dip- 
lomatic nature, such as represent- 
ing Queen Victoria at the Corona- 


tion of Tsar Nicholas II and 
Tsarina Alexandria of Russia, and, 
more recently representing King 
George in India at the opening 
of the legislative councils of 
Madras, Bengal, Bombay. Then, 
from 1911 to 1916, he was Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, the first 
Royal Prince to hold a governing 
position in any of the dominions. 
In _1879 he married Princess 
Louise Marguerite Alexandria Vic- 
toria Agnes of Prussia, daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charles, the “red 
prince” hero of Koniggratz in the 
Austro-Prussian war, cousin of the 
onetime Kaiser. After the outbreak 
of the War the Duchess was not 
so acceptable to either Canadian 
or English society as she had been 
previously. Her death in 1917 re- 
moved this cloud, but the Duke 
has never forgotten the coolness of 
the public towards her. 

Even at the age of 77 he is still 
an early riser and still is as im- 
maculately clad as ever. Much of 
his time is spent in the south of 
France, where he owns a villa 
and where he is known as the 
“uncrowned King of the Riviera.” 
Only a short time ago he said: 
“I am getting on in age now, but 
I still do my physical exercises 
every morning. I don’t think I 
should be happy without them.” 


“Tick” 


Warning the’ British public 
against producing “on tick” (cred- 
it), selling’ “on tick” and buying 
“on tick,” the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment, one Arthur M. Samuel, 
“ticked off” (reprimanded) a Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce meeting 
for countenancing within the 
United Kingdom “the habit of in- 
stallment buying,” which he called 
“a trade built upon sand.” 


According to Mr. Samuel, it was 
all right for U. S. people, with 
“wealth to burn,” to indulge in the 
“habit,” but he “earnestly” hoped 
that “the honorable gentlemen 
whom I am now addressing” would 
see to it that the practice was 
limited; for, said he, goods so 
bought “neither earn their cost nor 
redeem themselves out of earnings,” 
and sales so made are “a drug to 
trade.” 


Within the last two years in- 
stallment buying in Great Britain 
has grown to large proportions and 
at present companies are being or- 
ganized to finance it. Radios and 
furniture are the principle articles 
so sold, but at the largest automo- 
bile show ever held in London (at 
the Olympia) “motor cars” were 
largely sold on the installment. plan. 






















FRANCE 


In Morrocco 


A party of horsemen, their faces 
drawn, haggard, rode swiftly along 
a lonely road in the foothills of the 


Atlas Mountains, Morrocco. Of a 
sudden, the leading horseman 
wheeled his horse, stopped the 


others and, pointing ahead with a 
flourish of his arm, cried: “Voici!” 


The group, smiles of relief play- 
ing on their grim visages, cantered 
up to an automobile. Nobody was 
in it. “But they cannot be far 
away,” thought the horsemen. 
Then, one, with a piercing exclama- 
tion of horror, pointed to the back 
seat of the car on which were 
scattered the mangled remains of 
two pet dogs. 


A further search revealed that 
a terrific struggle had taken place, 
for hairpins, pieces of a broken 
pearl necklace and other jewels, 
and, most ominous of all, an emp- 
ty cartridge case were found beside 
the car. 

The horsemen looked at one an- 
other in awestruck silence; for it 
was certain that an outlaw band 
of hostile Morroccan tribesmen had 
kidnapped M. et Mme. Yvse Steeg, 
M. et Mme. Jean Maillet, nephew 
and stepson and their wives of 
Theodore Steeg, French Resident 
General of Morrocco, the highest 
official of the Republic in the Mor- 
rocco protectorate. The party had 
gone a-hunting. 


Had the tribesmen murdered their 
captives or were they merely hold- 
ing them for ransom? 


Quickly the news spread through- 
out the land—a land that had bare- 
ly recovered from the shock of the 
ghastly murder of three members 
of the Arnaud family only three 
weeks before. A radio message car- 
ried the news to M. Theodore Steeg, 
returning from Marseilles to the 
Residency at Rabat. “Do the im- 
possible to obtain the release of 
the four prisoners,” wirelessed back 
the Resident General. 

Next day troops reported that 
the prisoners were being held, safe 
and more or less sound, “as prison- 
ers of war,” by one Si Hocine 
Bou Temga, terrifying tribal chief, 
at Brahim, high up in the Atlas 
Mountains. A rescue party set 
out through torrential rains that 
were covering the mountains with 
snow to bargain with the chief for 
the ransom of the prisoners. 


Meantime, with Morrocco and 
France holding their breath, troops 
stood by ready to invade the tribal 
lair and deal swift justice, should 
the negotiations for the ransom 
break down. 
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Sneaked Away 


Recalled by his government at 
the request of France, Christian 
Rakovsky, onetime Soviet Ambas- 
sador to France, sneaked away from 
Paris at the crack of dawn for 
Moscow. In his pocket was his 
letter of recall, which he was sup- 
posed to present, amid polite, if 
cool, verbosity, to President Gaston 
Doumergue. But M. Rakovsky did 
not bother to go near the Elysée 
Palace, where the President lives, 
and in order to avoid all farewells, 
friendly and hostile, he left in an 
apparent “huff” in an automobile, 
disappointing many people who 
went to see him off at the Gare du 
Nord. 

M. Rakovsky, after a brief so- 
journ in Moscow, will proceed to 
Tokyo as Soviet Ambassador to 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan; for, 
being a friend of Lev Davidovitch 
(Leon) Trotzky and therefore iden- 
tified with the opposition group, his 
boss, Foreign Commissar Jorge 
Tchitcherin (pronounced teacher- 
een) prefers him out rather than 
in the country. 


GERMANY 


Mine Strike 


About 80,000 lignite* miners in 
Central Germany went on strike 
and with it began a general move- 
ment for an increase of wages, 
long incipient. 

The miners demanded an_ in- 
crease of 2%c an hour, equivalent 
to a 12%% rise on an average 
eight-hour weekly wage of $9.60, 
which, considering the high cost of 
living in the Reich, is unqualifiedly 
asserted to be far below decent 
living pay. 

The mine owners were not un- 
sympathetic, but pointed out that, 
as their industry is to a great ex- 
tent run on borrowed capital and 
therefore has high interest charges 
to meet, they cannot afford to in- 
crease the level of wages, despite 
the fact that the total sum in- 
volved for the entire industry is 
something less than $100,000, unless 
they raise the cost to the consumer, 
and this the government, which 
- pa mining, will not let them 
0. 

The miners retort that lignite 
delivered in Berlin for $5.20 a ton 
retails for $9 a ton, which they 
claimed is too great a profit for 
the middleman. They therefore 
suggested that their claims could 
be met from this source without 
raising the price to the consumer. 
But the middlemen have to pay for 
unloading at the freight yards, 





a brown mineral 
composition midway between peat and bitu- 
minous coal. It is used in Germany prin- 
cipally in connection with the generation 
of electricity. 


*Lignite is wood-coal, 
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transportation to the selling point 
and unloading there, not to men- 
tion high overhead cost. 

The government’s policy is to 
prevent a rise in the costs to the 
consumers for the simple and ob- 
vious reason that it affects the 
price of the commodity on the in- 
ternational market. It holds that 
it is Germany’s prime duty to in- 
crease her foreign markets in order 
that she can build up credits abroad 
for transfer on account of repa- 
rations under the Dawes plan. To 
which the workers answer that 
such a policy puts the whole repa- 
rations burden on their shoulders. 


After several days of negotia- 
tion the strike was ended by arbi- 
tration, the government decreeing 
the decision mandatory upon the 
operators and workers alike. An 
increase of 114%2%, about $1.10 a 
week, was allowed and work in 
the mines was resumed at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

The significance of the strike, 
however, was seen rather in its 
probable effects on other wage-earn- 
ers than in the walk-out itself. 
Many workers are admittedly un- 
derpaid and a general move for in- 
creases is now envisaged, as was 
sometime ago predicted by John 
Maynard Keynes, British econo- 
mist. This move has already re- 
ceived a fillip by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which recently raised the 
salaries of its employes. In this 
connection other able economists 
pointed out that Germany is short- 
sighted in that she does not grasp 
that raising the standard of wages 
also raises the standard of living 
and promotes internal prosperity 
by increasing the purchasing power 
of the laboring classes, 


Wilhelm’s Threat 


Herr Piscator, famed German 
theatrical producer, was _ hardly 
disturbed, certainly not flustered, 


according to those who know him, 
when last week he received a threat 
from His ex-Imperial Majesty 
Wilhelm II to the effect that if he 
persisted in having him imperson- 
ated by the famed actor, Ferdinand 
Bonn, in his forthcoming play, 
Rasputin, by Count Alexis Tolstoi, 
the onetime Kaiser would have no 


recourse other than legal prose- 
cution. 
Herr Piscator smiled, mumbled 


something about “Wilhelm” grow- 
ing reizbar (touchy) in his old age, 
stated that he saw no difference in 
the former All Highest being pho- 
tographed for the cinema (which 
the Emperor-King Wilhelm is al- 
ways willing to do), declared that 
he would produce the play and 
“damn the consequences.” 

The onetime Kaiser holds that 
his picture and also his character 
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cannot be reproduced anywhere 
without his consent, according to 
the laws of the Republic. 


Busts 


The Reichstag reassembled. Busi- 
ness urgent and important necessi- 
tated an extraordinary session, but 
the affairs of state were not so 
important and urgent that the Dep- 
uties did not throng to the cere- 
mony of unveiling marble busts of 
Germany’s first two Presidents: 
Friedrich Ebert (died in _ office, 
Feb, 28, 1925) and Generalfeld- 
marschall Paul Ludwig Hans von 
Beneckendorf und von Hinderburg. 

The ceremony, short, impressive, 
typically Teutonic, was conducted 
by Reichstag President Paul Loebe, 
who lauded the two Presidents for 
their patriotism. 

The busts adorn the hall of the 
Reichstag, which is copiously be- 
decked with the stone images of 
Germany’s Imperial statesmen & 
rulers. 


Bismarck Appointed 


Prince Otto von Bismarck, grand- 
son of the Iron Chancellor, has 
turned from politics in the Reich- 
stag, where his grandsire carved a 
memoriable career for himself, to 
diplomacy, being appointed first 
secretary of the German legation 
at Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 

Prince Otto, son of the late 
Prince Herbert Bismarck, onetime 
Secretary of State of Prussia, is 
30 years old. At 26 he was elected 
a Reichstag deputy, being one of 
the youngest men ever to enter the 
German Parliament. 


Unlike his famed grandsire, who 
(according to Emil Ludwig, famed 
Teuton biographer) until he was 
well past 30 was considered a 
“Taugenichts” (good-for-nothing), 
annoying his neighbors with his 
scandalous. affairs with women, 
Prince Otto, if intellectually in- 
ferior, is a mild-mannered, well- 
behaved citizen of the Republic. 
Whereas the great Bismarck, while 
extremely sensitive, was permeated 
by ‘an intense hatred of mankind, 
with the ‘exception of his wife and 
children, who he loved and adored 
above everything else, despite the 
fact that he was three times en- 
gaged before he could find a woman 
who would marry him, the con- 
temporary Bismarck is moderate in 
speech and morals. 





ITALY 
Censorship Bared 


George Seldes, onetime Chicago 
Daily News correspondent in Italy, 
ousted by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini for reporting Fascist violence, 
denounced by the Fascist press as 
a “fat swine,” last week did a little 
denouncing in Harper’s Magazine. 

Scoring the Fascist régime for 
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PRINCE OTTO BISMARCK 
Unlike his famed grandsire. 
(See col. 1) 


reducing the Italian press to utter 
subservience to Dictator Mussolini 
(almost all Italian newspapers may 
be called semi-official), Mr. Seldes 
went on to tell how foreign corre- 
spondents, under threats of expul- 
sion, effective because they are 
feared, are bullied by the censor- 
ship. . 

Despatches written in Italy must 
be passed by the censor, who de- 
letes offending matter, garbles it, 
inserts propaganda or refuses to 
pass the despatch for transmission. 
Stories sent through the mails, 
which cannot very well be censored, 
although letters are frequently 
opened, are clipped by Italian con- 
suls in all parts of the world and 
are sent to Rome, where a corre- 
spondent, on a complaint from the 
Foreign Office, may be warned by 
his Ambassador or may receive a 
stormy visit from peppery Baron 
Valentino, head of the Press Bu- 
reau,. 

But Signor Mussolini, for all his 
wiliness, cannot prevent U. S. re- 
porters from telling part of the 
truth, according to Mr. Seldes. 


“The cleverest and most effective ° 


means of obtaining the news is 
‘relay reportings,’” said he, adding 
that the New York World has used 





‘attack 


the relay system with great suc- 
cess, “Apparently three repre- 
sentatives of this paper were at the 
Matteotti trial [Time, April 5, 
1926] in relays, and could, by going 
to Nice or Lugano, report the 
brutal Fascization of justice at 
Chieti. Readers of almost all the 
papers of the whole world got only 
a distorted, censored, almost totally 
untrue report of this trial, which, 
if reported faithfully, might have 
undermined the Mussolini régime 
and certainly would have changed 
the sentiment of many people to- 
ward Fascism. Only one paper 
was able to report the truth. The 
other newspapermen simply broke 
their hearts and kept quiet.” 

Mr. Seldes also told how two 
U. S. consuls were set upon and 
soundly “beaten up” by infuriated 
Fascist mobs. Naturally, such a 
breach of the proprieties caused a 
good deal of commotion, and the 
affair was finally ended with an 
official apology from Premier Mus- 
solini. However, the foreign corre- 
spondents were asked “to pass 
over” “this unfortunate affair” and 
the news was never allowed to get 
out of the country. 

Concluded Mr. Seldes: “Every 
newspaper representative in Italy, 
including perhaps the Fascist Ital- 
ians_ still employed by American 
agencies and newspapers, could sup- 
plement these cases with scores 
just as important, many of them 
unknown to most of the Italian 
people.” 


‘National Rice Day” 
Not content with waging a ruth- 


less “battle of wheat” (TIME, Oct. 
24), Premier Benito Mussolini or- 


dered a “national rice day” for 
Nov. 1. Apparently, on that day 
all good Italians must live like 


Chinese—on rice. For the edifica- 
tion of the spaghetti-eating popu- 
lace, I] Duce explained that rice 
day was in reality a supporting 
in the “battle of wheat,” 
which is being fought to make Italy 
a cereally self-sufficient country, 
by reducing the imports of that 
grain. Rice, he went on, can be 
raised in Italy on large tracts of 
land now available. 


BELGIUM 


Did Not Lie 
When Pauline Frederick, U. S. 


cinemactress, was “recalled” to the 
U. S. last week and her place in 
the Edith Cavell film, now being 
“shot” in Belgium, was given to 
Sybil Thorndyke, English actress, a 
mighty hullabaloo went up on all 
sides—but it was all about Edith 
Cavell, the British nurse that the 
Germans shot as a spy on Oct. 12, 
1915, not about Pauline Frederick. 


The Germans became vociferous 





once again in protesting against the 
film being made, their contention 
being that it would merely serve 
to cause bad feeling between the 
Teutons and the former allied 
peoples. 

Then, the Belgians had their turn. 
Many of them expressed the view 
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FREDERICK 


ACTRESS 
A mighty hullabaloo went up. 


that by “adroit denials” the British 
nurse might have escaped death at 
the hands of the Germans. It was 
a pretty thing to strike an “I- 
would-not-tell-a-lie” attitude and die 
for. it, these Belgians remarked, 
and went on to say that her “noble 
stand for principle’ was less ap- 
preciated by the Belgian parents of 
children who were afterward the 
victims of her “remarkable hon- 
esty,” and that many of her ac- 
complices would have escaped had 
she been willing to tell a lie. 


RUMANIA 
Pained 


“I am pained and indignant that 
it is possible for anyone to spread 
such idiotic and calumnious tales,” 
said the Dowager Queen Marie of 
Rumania, scotching a report that 
Princess Ileana, her youngest 
daughter, had eloped with a mar- 
ried but fascinatingly handsome 
naval lieutenant and, balked, had 
tried to commit suicide. 

“Since King Ferdinand’s death,” 
Her Majesty went on, “Ileana had 
never left my side. . . . Her earnest 
sense of duty and love for me are 
a guarantee that she will always 
be the pride of her country and the 
reyal family.” 

Princess Ileana will be 19 years 
old on Jan. 5. Pointing out that 
she is a plain, jolly girl, those who 
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know her were emphatic in dis- 
believing the story of her elopment 
with the young naval officer. They 
said that, intellectually inclined, 
she is much more interested in 
reading U. S. and British books and 
magazines, in search for ideas, and 
was the last girl in the world to 
lose her head in such temperamen- 
tal fashion. Finally, they were 
unanimous in flaying the gossip 
mongers who had so flagrantly cir- 
culated what they termed “purient 
nonsense.” 

The scurrilous story had it that 
the love affair began last summer. 
The strong-willed “mother-in-law 
of the Balkans,” Queen Marie, dis- 
covered it and Ileana’s “cherub,” one 
Paius, was sent posthaste back to 
his ship in the Black Sea. 

Enlisting the help of her brother, 
Prince Nicholas, the tale goes on, 
Ileana met her sweetheart at the 
coast and the two set out in an 
open motor boat for Constantinople, 
but, wrecked, were rescued by, a 
German boat. For this episode 
Paius was arrested. 

Free again, the love-mad young lad 
fled with his bien aimee to Bul- 
garia, whence the runaway Princess 
was brought back to Bucharest un- 
der strong guard at the request of 
Queen Marie, who drove through 
the streets with her to still the 
rumors of her elopment. After this 
Princess Ileana is supposed to have 
tried to kill herself (means un- 
specified). 


Carol-ings 


Rumania has two capitals. One 
is Bucharest. The other is Paris. 
The Royal Palace in Bucharest is 
situated on the principal square, 
and Calea Victoriei, in the heart 
of the city. In it dwells the boy- 
king Michael (Mihai), titular sov- 
ereign of Rumania. The Royal 
Palace in Paris is situated on the 
Boulevard Bineau, Neuilla, a 
suburb of the French metropolis, in 
it dwells “His Majesty King Carol 
II,” better known as the onetime 
Crown Prince of Rumania, or as 
the “playboy” Prince. 

Parisian boulevardiers were set 
by the ears last week by a rumor, 
subsequently confirmed, that Mme. 
Magda Lupescu, titian-haired mis- 
tress of the onetime Crown Prince, 
had been dethroned as the queen of 
his heart. Long did bewhiskered 
Frenchmen tarry over their Amer 
Picon discussing the significance of 
the latest hitch in the “affaires” of 
the Rumanian romancer. It sup- 
plied material for one of those di- 
urnal and refulgent arguments in 
which Parisian café-loungers are 
wont to join in effervescing gar- 
rulity and in which the necessity 
for introductions is forgotten in the 
excitement of debate. 

The Crown Prince had found an- 
other mistress. Mais, non. Some- 
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body knew from a friend who was 
a close friend of an intimate of 
Prince Carol that he broke with 
Mme. Lupescu because he was con- 
templating returning to Rumania 
to seize the royal power from his 
six-year-old son, Michael. But 
somebody else, who had known a 
man who had kept as his mistress 
the daughter of a onetime Ru- 
manian court official, knew posi- 
tively that it was because of. Mag- 
da’s articles in the New York 
American about her love affair 
with Carol. This worthy also knew 
that the Prince was angry and had 
refused to believe her when she 
said that she was not the authoress 
of the articles. But a young mys- 
tic, who once had had aspirations 
to join the diplomatic corps, was 
able to tell the assemblage, with 
his eighth vermuth, that he had 
been informed that the break was 
occasioned by considerations of a 
strictly personal nature, which he, 
unfortunately, was not able to di- 
vulge. And so on, far into the 
night. 

Inquiries at the Rumanian lega- 
tion were met with a denial of the 
break, because, it was pointed out, 
Mme. Lupescu had been seen shop- 
ping with Prince Carol only the 
day previously. Critics, however, 
placed little belief in the denial, 
which they said was inspired by a 
desire to offset a rumor that might 
advantage him politically. But, 


later on, it became an established 
fact that red-headed Magda had 
been ousted from the princely favor 
and she was presumed to have gone 
to Vienna, although she could not 
be found there. 
Coincidently 


with the Magda- 
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. in search for ideas. 
(See col. 1) 


Carol estrangement came the news 
that a “delegation” had arrived 
from Bucharest to discuss the Ru- 
manian political situation with the 
onetime Crown Prince. 

But Carol, returning to Paris 
from an allegedly mysterious visit 
to the country, was visibly irked 
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by the blatherings of idle gossip- 
ers. Said he, peeved, to a news- 
paperman: “I have already said 
before, and I repeat, that for me 
in my quality as a public man the 
sentimental question [his affair 
with Mme. Lupescu] does not exist. 
This sentimental question is a 
screen that interested persons have 
set before the real reasons, which 
are of a political and family order, 
and which brought about my re- 
nunciation of the throne. 

“Please make it clear that I am 
not a pretender, for a pretender is 
active in intrigues and schemes— 
acts I have steadily refrained from 
since my departure from Rumania. 
That does not mean, however, that 
I have disinterested myself in the 
constitutional question, as I said 
in Rumania. I repeat what I have 
already said—if my country calls 
me I will respond at once.” 

In Rumania itself, which is 
veiled, like all tyranically governed 
countries, by a censorship, it was 
said that the Carolists have no 
chance of getting their protege 
seated on the throne and that the 
movement has no following, both of 
which statements were considered 
unreliable. The real truth of the 
matter seems to lie in the attitude 
of the army, on whether or not it 
would support Carol if he should 
appear on Rumanian _ territory. 
Many think it would, for he is 
still popular among the officers. 

Meantime, the peasant party 
gathered to hold a monster meet- 
ing at Alba Julia, in which Carol- 
ism was expected to he the leading 
subject of debate. 


TURKEY 
Speech 


Fatigued, hoarse, unnerved, Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha, iron President 
of the Turkish Republic, ended his 
400,000-word speech to the Grand 
National Assembly in Angora, cap- 
ital of the nation. Over a_ period 
of six days, actually speaking for 
36 hours, 30 minutes, the great 
Ghazi traced the history of the 
Nationalist movement through the 
founding of the republic, ending 
on an impassioned patriotic plea 
to Turkish youth. 

So eloquent, so passionate was 
the President that great tears 
streamed down his cheeks. Dep- 
uties, visibly moved, blubbered 
with him. One Deputy, dashing 
the tears from his eyes, made a 
heroic effort to reply to the presi- 
dential speech, but in vain. As 
he mounted the rostrum, his eyes 
swam, overflowed, and he_ shook 
convulsively with great, heartrend- 
ing sobs, completely overcome. An- 
sang dignity read his speech for 
nm. 
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The Orchestras Begin 


(See front cover.) 

Last week saw U. S. symphonies 
definitely launched on a new season, 
saw conductors back from Europe 





FRITZ BUSCH 


Walter Damrosch was not in his 


usual place. 


with new music and sharpened ba- 
tons, saw stormy rehearsals and 
brilliant first nights. Many bridges 
had been crossed since last spring. 
Orchestras had been left leaderless, 
some penniless. Deficits had been 
threateningly announced; in a few 
dire cases, cleared. New leaders 
had been imported, borrowed. The 
situation: 

In Manhattan. For 49 years a 
Damrosch has been host at the New 
York Symphony*—for seven years 
Leopold, its founder; for the last 
42 Walter, the son. But at the 
first of the golden anniversary con- 
certs given last week Walter Dam- 
rosch was not in his usual place, 
sat instead in the centre box and 
led the applause for Fritz Busch. 
Guests followed his lead, kept their 
eyes courteously to the front, ap- 


plauded a_ respectful, uneventful 
performance of the Beethoven 
Fourth, the Brahms First. Five 
guest conductors are listed this 


season for the “one-man” orchestra: 
Fritz Busch of the Dresden Opera 
for the first half season, then 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch of the De- 
troit Symphony, Walter Damrosch 
*The New York Symphony is next oldest 
to the New York Philharmonic in the U. S. 
It has introduced to the U. S. such famed 
composers as Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, Strav- 
insky, Elgar, Rimsky-Korsakov; introduced 
such artists as Paderewski, Kreisler, Saint- 
Saens, Sarasate, Lilli Lehmann and Hans 
von Bulow. It has toured some 400,000 
miles, played to 8,000,000. Harry Harkness 
Flagler is the sole guarantor. 
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Maurice 


himself, 
from France, and Enrique Fernan- 
dez Arbos of-the Madrid Symphony. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
its second program, fitted an ex- 


Ravel, coming 


quisite bit into its season’s mo- 
saic. Mme. Wanda _ Landowska 
was soloist, played to Josef Willem 
Mengelberg’s' accompaniment the 
Mazort Concerto in E flat, the Fin- 
ale of his Harpsichord Concerto in 
D. Critics sat enthralled, spent 
their dearest words, said nothing 
worthy of so unique an artist. 


The new Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, con- 
ductor, made its debut as a perma- 
nent organization, gave an excel- 
lent first program, surprised critics 
of last year. 

The Society of the Friends of 
Music, Arthur Bodanzky conducting 
the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, announced  Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis for its first con- 
cert, Oct. 30, promised nine others 
for alternate Sunday afternoons, 
beginning Nov. 6. 

The Boston Symphony, opened its 
fourth season under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, gave two worthy catholic 
programs — Stravinsky, Debussy, 
Brahms, Berlioz, Bach-Schonberg, 
Richard Strauss, de Falla. “This 
year,” read a foreword in the pro- 
gram book, “owing to increased ex- 
penses the deficit is likely to be 
$85,000, and we ask all those who 
are anxious to see these concerts 
continue to subscribe towards the 
deficit.” Figures showed the oper- 
ating expenses increased by $832,- 
696; the gross income $717,886; the 
gross expenditure $762,183. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra began 
with Fritz Reiner of the Cincinnati 
Symphony for guest the first half 
season. Sir Thomas Beecham (Eng- 
land), Ossip Gabrilowitsch (Detroit), 
Josef Willem Mengelberg (New 
York Philharmonic), Pierre Mon- 
teux (France) and Frederick Stock 
(Chicago) are possibilities for por- 
tions of the last half. Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski (whose arm is 
lamed) sailed last week for Europe 
and the Orient, to be away a year 
looking for new, unusual music. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, Eu- 
zene Goossens, conductor, announced 
an all-Wagner concert for its first, 


Nov. 10. The theatre orchestra, 
established by George Eastman, 


will again be augmented by faculty 
members of the Eastman school, 
their expenses met by the Eastman 
Theatre Subscribers Association. 

The Detroit Symphony started its 
season Oct. 13 with a festive pro- 
gram led by Ossip Gabrilowitsch: 
Debussy’s “Fetes” & “Nuages,” 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” Duka’s 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the 
Cesar Franck Symphony. 

In Cleveland, the Orchestra be- 
gan its tenth season under Nikolai 
Sokolov, its first and only conduc- 
tor, under Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
its first and only manager. Twenty 
pairs of concerts were announced 
with such famed soloists as Josef 
Hofmann, Harold Samuel, Ossip 
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Gabrilowitsch, Paul Kochanski, Al- 
bert Spalding. Maurice Ravel will 
be guest conductor, Jan 26 & 27. 

In Cincinnati, Conductor Victor 
de Sabata of the Monte Carlo 
Opera made his debut at a concert 


given for the delegates to the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Each concert, it was an- 


nounced, will be dedicated to a 
Cincinnati institution, those in the 
first half season to be led by Con- 
ductor de Sabata, after Jan. 6 by 
Fritz Reiner, now in Philadelphia 
on leave of absence. Vladmir Ba- 
kaleinikov will lead ‘the popular 
and young people’s concerts. 

In St. Louis last spring, the 
Symphony’ gasped and _ nearly 
snuffed out. Conductor Rudolph 
Ganz -resigned. The future was 
dark. Last week was announced a 
sufficient guarantee for three years, 
16 pairs of concerts to begin Nov. 
1; 16 pairs of popular Sunday con- 
certs; 10 young people’s concerts; 


5 in the public schools. Conduc- 
tors, for the regular series, all 
guests, will be Emil Oberhoffer 


(Minneapolis), Willem Van Hoog- 


straten (Portland, Ore.), Eugene 
Goossens (Rochester), Bernardino 
Molinari (Rome), Karl Schuricht 


(Weisbaden). Ethel Leginska and 
Frederick Fischer, associate con- 
ductor, will lead some of the popu- 
lar concerts. 

The Chicago Symphony, threat- 
ened some weeks ago (TIME, July 
25) by the musicians’ demand for 
pay increase, announced that three 
citizens—Chairman John J. Mitchell 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
George Lytton and Mrs. Kellog 
Fairbank—have given the $30,000 
symphony fund, of which each mu- 
sician will receive $10 weekly. 
Twenty-eight subscription concerts 
were announced for Fridays and 
Saturdays, 12 for Tuesday mati- 
nees, 16 popular concerts, 12 chil- 
dren’s. Conductor Frederick Stock 
is in command; Maurice Rave, 
guest conductor. 

The Minneapolis Symphony an- 
nounced a fresh guarantee of more 
than $175,000 to assure its exist- 
ence for the next three years 
Henri Verbrugghen will conduct the 
16 concerts at home, the same 
series in St. Paul, will lead on 
Nov. 4 the identical program given 
25 years before with Soprano Duso- 
lina Giannini, the soloist, instead 
of her teacher, Marcella Sembrich. 

In Portland, Oregon, Conductor 
Willem Van Hoogstraten began re- 
hearsals, for the season to begin 
the second week in November. Ten 
concerts were announced for Mon- 
day nights, seven for Saturday 
mornings. The orchestra, its rep- 
ertoire, have been increased. 

In Los Angeles, Georg Schnee- 
voigt stepped into the post left 
vacant by the death of Walter 
Henry Rothwell for his first con- 
cert, Oct. 27. A Finn, 53, he has 
an enviable European reputation, is 
known in the U. S. only for a short 
guest appearance with the Boston 
Symphony in 1924. 

San Francisco was treated to the 
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SERGI KOUSSEVITZKY 
He stroked it. He caressed it. 
(See col. 3) 


announcement that the symphony 
begin its 17th season free of debt, 
with the strongest personnel in its 
history, the largest advance sale. 
Credit was given the 640 guaran- 
tors who comprise the Musical 
Association of San Francisco, whose 
individual gifts ranging from $100 
to $5,000 make possible the 70 con- 
certs with soloists as famed as 
Beniamino Gigli, Harold Bauer, 
Edward Johnson, Albert Spalding, 
Maurice Ravel. To Conductor Al- 
fred Hertz the glory and _ the 
honor for his splendid stewardship. 


Thirteen years ago the Boston 
Symphony, superb under Karl 
Muck, visited San Francisco, and 


stirred civic-minded Westerners to 
shame for the flickering, under- 
nourished group of players that 
went by the name of the San 
Francisco Symphony. They made 
big appropriations, swept clean, 
ousted Conductor Henry Hadley, 
called Alfred Hertz from New 
York. Then 43, there were as 
many gold stars on his record as 
there were hairs in his beard, stars 


that went all the way back to his - 


earliest days in Frankfort, when, a 
square little Hessian boy in skirts, 
he pulled himself up onto the music 
piano stool and walked his fingers 
up and down the keyboard until the 
neighbors poked their heads out the 
windows and_ shook threatening 
fists. He.,was a baby then, just a 
pianist. At six he was composing; 
at 19 he was a conductor and his 
neighbors forgave him, went way to 
Halle to hear him lead the opera 
there. He took his training in one 
German opera house after another, 
washed himself in Wagnerian fire, 
came in 1902 to Manhattan’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

He was a startling figure— 
bulky, halt, not a hair to dis- 
turb the glassy smoothness of 
his pate, and a bush for a beard. 
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He stayed at the Metropolitan 
through the “Golden Age” when 
Gadski, Nordica, the de Reszkes, 
David Bispham and Schumann- 
Heink were making German music, 
when Fritzi Scheff was the bait 
for tired starched magnates, when 
berthas and hour-glass figures were 
the fashion. 

“So that his imagination might 
not be blurred, his initiative even- 
tually retarded” he left the Metro- 
politan, took over the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra for $10,000 a year. 
There followed months of strife. 
Friends of the Hadley régime re- 
fused to accept him, called him 
“pro-German,” 
He saw, heard, spoke no evil, swung 
his great bulk onto the platform, 
turned his back, hung his cane on 
the rail before him and made big 
music till the Cort Theatre was 
too small and his neighbors for- 
gave him. Now at 55 he has the 
energy of a man of 30. 


Bull Fiddle 


In all Europe there is no match 
for Sergei Koussevitzky, bull fid- 
dler. Last week in Boston he for- 
got for an evening he was a great 
conductor, gave a concert alone 
with his first love. One arm over 
its shoulder, his head bravely near 
its horns, he stroked it, caressed it, 
hypnotized it until it fairly quiv- 
ered with the excitement of mak- 
ing music again. Fleetly, like a 
master violinist he put it through 
the most intricate paces. Solemn- 
ly, majestically he let it announce 
itself father and ruler of them all. 
Ladies, victims long since to the 
charms of Conductor Koussevitzky, 
sighed new sighs for his double 
bass. 


THE PRESS 


“Puzzle Trust” 








Puzzling servant girls; patient 
schoolboys, chinless sodawater 
clerks; burly sales-persons all want 
that $1,000. Dirt cheap publica- 
tions which they read offer them 
riches. Scarlet billboards proffer 
fortunes. Solve a puzzle. Win a 
trip to Europe, or an automobile, 
or a set of dishes or that $1,000. 

Throughout the land the ignor- 
ant are toiling over puzzles, prize 
contests, “cinema titles,” “Presi- 
dents’ faces.” Lamps burn in many 
garrets long after the day’s work 
is finished while slaves to the 
dream of puzzle riches ponder and 
strive. Seduced by the promises 
of advertisement and feature con- 
tests, (arranged by canny publish- 
ers to force-feed circulation), the 
slaves work endlessly. Earnest, 
stupid, they know not that they 
have scarcely one chance in one 
thousand to win the prize. 

The New York Evening Graphic, 
juicy gum-chewers’ sheetlet,  re- 
cently offered $50,000 in a cinema 
title contest. Certain aspects of 


made others suspect. - 
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the replies prompted them to de- 
mand an inquiry. Chief Assistant 
U. S District Attorney G. J. Mint- 
zer inquired; unearthed a “puzzle 
trust.” 

Approximately $25,000 is con- 
stantly before the public as various 
prize and puzzle baits. To collect 
this wealth, the “puzzle trust” op- 
erates an information system, pub- 
lishes a paper. (for professionals) 
filled with inside facts, percent- 
ages, tips, systems, devices. To 
win the Graphic contest, they nar- 
rowed 6,000 possible titles down to 
four score. From these 80, their 
clients could make their various 


combinatioons; could submit them 
through the 50-odd names of 
“friends” which form a part of 


their professional equipment. 
What chance have schoolboys, 
sodawater clerks, sales-persons? 


Underground 


Hard by the Manhattan entrance 
to Brooklyn Bridge and facing the 
City Hall, stands the Pulitzer 
Building. Thirty-seven years ago 
this building was proudly reared by 
Joseph Pulitzer, superlatively able 
parent of the present Pulitzers, 
proprietors. of the World. A-top 
the building glints the famed gold 
dome, and that remains the same. 
The deep intestines of the building 
have been. changed. Four years 
ago executives perceived that equip- 
ment in printing, paper and pro- 
duction had exceeded the capacity 
of the pressrooms. Uneven quality 
of paper and shaky printing made 
no daily match for the immacu- 
lately dressed Times and Herald- 
Tribune. Discarding a_ possibility 
of deserting the traditional build- 
ing, the proprietors decreed a new 
pressroom. In quarters so cramped 
that two famed manufacturers re- 
fused the contract, an entirely new 
equipment has been laboriously in- 
stalled. New presses; the moving 
of a colossal switchboard required 
the encroachments of a subway 
under one corner of the structure; 
a re-designed paper storage cavern 
stretching far under’ Brooklyn 
Bridge were bit by bit purchased, 
made room for and set scientifically 


in place. Four years this process 
required. Last week it was com- 
pleted. In all the years not one 


edition or one mail train was 
missed by a paner plant working 
24 hours a day to publish a morn- 
ing and evening newspaper to the 
sum of 700,000 daily copies. 


Anderson’s Fun 


Sherwood Anderson, famed 
writer,* must from now on keep 
his left hand from knowing what 
his right hand is doing. Last 
week he bought two country news- 
papers in Marion, Va. One _ is 
Republican; the other Democratic. 


*Winesburg, Ohio; The Triumph of the 
Egg; A Story Teller’s Story; Dark Laugh- 
ter. 


| 
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Their combined circulations are 
about 5,000; they are weeklies. 
Separate sub-editors will direct 


them under Mr. Anderson.  In- 
cluded in the deal was a job print- 
ing plant which he will manage 
personally. To the New York 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
“Writing should be fun.” 


World’s query why he was doing 
this he answered: 

“I am doing this to keep in 
closer touch with the people among 
whom I live and incidentally to 
make a part of my living outside 
my regular writing. All my life 
I have made my living at some- 
thing other than writing stories, 
poems and novels. None of my 
books has ever brought me enough 
money to allow me to live at my 
ease. Writing should be fun. I 
am getting back into the grind of 
life in this way to keep the fun.” 


Said Spender 

Grimy pressmen will look up 
from their work in printing plants 
across the country .in these next 
three months to see a neatly dressed 
stranger peering at them. If they 
can hear his comments above the 
thrash & roar of. pressroom. opera- 
tion, they will be conscious of a 
precise English accent. 

Alfred Spender, author and 
onetime editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, has come to the U. S. to 
study newspapers. He has come as 
First Senior Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Fellowships found- 
ed in memory of Walter Hines 
Page, onetime Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. 

Remarks by Mr. Spender: 

@ “Americans are the most talked 
about and the most criticized people 
in the world.” 

@ “Undoubtedly true that the 
press quarrels which raged in 
Europe before the War contributed 
heavily to the fear, suspicion and 
embitterment which finally brought 
about the great disaster.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


Tour 


A traveling preacher in _ the 
cause of aviation delivered his last 
sermon last week and returned to 
private life. This summer & fall 
he delivered 147 pleas for the cause 
he loves; flew 22,350 miles in 260 
hours; visited 48 states and 82 
cities; attended 69 dinners; rode 
1,285 miles in parades; was seen 
by 30,000,000 people. For this end- 
less distance he used only one 
transport—The Spirit of St. Louis, 
a Ryan monoplane which flew last 
May across the ocean, doing its 
part to make its pilot, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, for several 
months the most talked-of man in 
the world. 

Col. Lindbergh made his preach- 
ing tour under the auspices of and 
on Salary from ‘the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund “for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. To all the cities he 
preached the gospel of more air- 
ports and support for the air mail. 
Despite his ceaseless handshaking, 
his condition was pronounced ex- 
cellent after two thorough medical 
examinations on the tour. 

Now what will Col. Lindbergh 
do? Said he in Philadelphia, his 
last official stop: “That I don’t 
know. I am going to New York. 
There I’ll look over my mail and 
decide.” 





Anti Spin 


Man (in the person of Handley 
F. Page*) last week announced 
that he had cut another step in 
the upward climb of the invisible 
precipices of the air. It is a niche 
which a slipping airplane can seize, 
grip firmly, and thus check its 
helpless spinning fall. 

At Cricklewood Airdrome (near 
London) a plane slid lazily along 
the air, slower, stalling; the lazy 
tail began to drop. Such weary 
antics precede the tail spin, hor- 
rible whirl to death of many an 
aviator, among the heaviest haz- 
aviation. Spectators 
thrilled. But the plane above 
Cricklewood did not spin. Instead 
it hung in the air under perfect 
lateral control, nosed down a trifle, 
regained flying speed. 

Along the front of the main 
wing and in front of the rear 
ailerons, spectators found a tiny 
curved plane when the machine 
landed. Automatically extending 
itself by air pressure on the wing, 
the enlarged surface grips the air 
when the plane stalls; props it; 
forbids the wing dip which pre- 
cedes the spin. 

Never before in aviation has the 
pilot kept control of his machine 
while the machine stalled. U. S. 
aviators read the report intently; 


*Managing director of Handley Page 
Itd., British airplane firm. He described 
his invention as “the biggest thing in avi- 


ation since the patents of the Wright 


Brothers.” 















agreed the device seemed practic- 
able; eagerly awaited models for 
tests in the U. S. 


With a Luddington plane equipped 
somewhat ‘as was Handley Page’s, 
Clarence Chamberlin at Teterboro, 
last week kept an even keel when 
flying at only 15 miles a hour. He 
could take off with a short run of 
60 feet; could land with only a 
75-ft. roll. 


Faster, Faster 

Last month a discontented Italian 
remained in Venice. His discon- 
tent arose from engine trouble 


which forced him out of the recent 
Schneider 
lish Flight Lieutenant S. N. 
ster at 281 miles an hour. 


Cup races won by Eng- 
Web- 
Discon- 








tented Major Mario di Bernardi 
tinkered with his engine. Last week 
he summoned a committee of the 
International Aeronautic Federa- 
tion; flew. When he descended 
watches recorded he had traveled 
faster than man and his machines 
have éver traveled. Speed: 301.185 
miles per hour. 


Flying Trumbull 


Over Hartford, Conn., last week 
an airplane coursed, wove figure 
8’s, glided and banked faultlessly. 
It coasted to earth, rose again; 
alighted again, rose a third time. 
A few eyes that strained towards 
its flight were sycophantic; many 
were worried, most were proud. 
For operating the plane was Gov- 
ernor. John H. Trumbull, first 
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HEN you “buck 


the line’ to and 


from the game, you'll never 


“time out” if your 


tires are Kelly-Springfields. 
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governor, as far as is known, to 
do a solo airplane flight. : 


Levine’s New Model 


All summer Charles Albert Le- 
vine looped luridly about Europe. 
Such were his squabbles, such his 
eccentricities that jokes flourished 
around his name. Some - termed 
him “publicity ~seeker;”~ some, 
“erank.” Many wondered why he 
did not cease blinking brashly in 
the limelight and return home. 

One reason why Charles Albert 
Levine did not immediately return 
home appeared last week: From 


France came four men and a 
model. She was trim, neatly pro- 
portioned, tapering. She was a 


model for a 40-ton, 7-motored “fly- 
ing wing,” the like of which Mr. 
Levine hopes to put into transat 
lantic passenger operation next 
year. With her came two French- 
men—Alexander Kartvelichvili, Ed- 
mond Chagniard, her designers. 

Passenger, engines, crew of the 
actual ship will be stored in a 
180-foot “single wing,” -which is 
three yards thick. Tw6 motors 
will be held idle for emergencies. 
The fuselage is long and _ slim, 
chiefly a strut to hold the tail. 

But before the actual ship is 
built, the model must -be_ well 
tested in a wind tunnel, i. e—za 
a stout tunnel built for aviation 
model tests. So terrific is the suc- 
tion of the propeller set at one 
end to furnish air currents, that a 
man standing in the -turinel would 
be swept into the whirling blades, 
instantly killed. 


De Lesseps 


A Canadian farmer with a team 
of horses tugged the wreckage of 
an airplane out of the St. Lawrence 
River. In the cockpit were found 
a watch and a pair of socks. A 
wing section, 138 feet long, washed 
up elsewhere. Of the flyers no 
trace. : 

From S-D-A, large letters on the 
cockpit and from the watch, the 
flyers were known to be Count de 
Lesseps and his mechanic. They 
had flown away to gather -data for 
map-making for the forestry serv- 
ice. There had been fog. Both had 
had life preservers. ; 

Count de Lesseps, noted in avia- 
tion news for many years as ex- 
pert flyer, is son of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps,* canal builder. 


*In 1879 DeLesseps collected delegates and 
money, and formed a company to cut a 
canal through Panama. Attempting a sea 
level canal, work proceeded for seven years, 
could not cope with the Culebra Cut and 
Chagres River. The management was 
characterized by “‘corruption rarely equaled 
in the history of the world.”” In 1887 plans 
were changed; work started on a canal 
with locks. In 1889 the company went 
bankrupt. 

When the 
in 1892 De 


first financial scandal burst 
Lesseps was convicted of mis- 
appropriating money. Fifty million pounds 
sterling had vanished. Sentence was later 
remitted because he had only too sanguine- 
ly desired to repeat the triumph he had 
achieved for France in building~ the Suez 
Canal in Egypt. 
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Biggest Digging 


A small grey man, with eyes as 
grey as new wrought awls, backed 
against a handrail of the’ Italian 
liner. Conte Rosso when she 
dropped anchor at quarantine in 
New York Harbor last week* and 
permitted reporters to tease non- 
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ARTHUR Woops 


Who gave him the large sum? 


committal smiles from him. “Mr. 
Woods,” they chirruped, “who was 
the person who provided $2,500,000 
for the American School for Class- 
ical Studies at Athens to excavate 
the ancient public market place of 
Athens?” 

Professor Edward Capps_ of 
Princeton and the school at Athens 
had announced a few days before 
that Arthur Woods, onetime (1914- 
18) police commissioner of New 
York City, had already furnished 
checks approximating $250,000 to 
begin the project, largest and most 
costly archeological diggings ever 
undertaken. Two and a quarter 
millions more would come as work 
progressed. Professor Capps had 
planned to get the money from 
U. S. universities and patrons of 
Archeology. Solicitation, he knew, 
would be difficult. U. S. schools 
have their domestic money needs. 
Mr. Woods’ checks physicked the 
trouble. 


But who had given the great 
sum? John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr., John Pierpont Morgan, 
Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne (law- 
yer, onetime of Chicago, now of 
Manhattan) and the Carnegie Cor- 


*Ships, before docking in U. S. harbors, 
must wait in quarantine until health con- 
ditions aboard have been approved by port 
health inspectors. Only newspapermen and 
certain public officials from shore may go 
aboard during the wait. 





Below is a view taken from St. Perersburg's new municipal 
Recreation Pier, one of the finest in America. In the back- 
ground is ‘The Sunshine City’’ and its beautiful waterfront. 







Now—First in the South 
in SPORT Attractions 


he St.Petersburg, “The 
Sunshine City, ‘now 
leads the South in 
the variety of out- 
- door sports which 

i its winter visitors 
‘ ‘ can enjoy. There 
are all kinds of fun for old and 
young—everything from golf to 
shuffleboard, from yachting to 
archery, from dominoes to aviation. 





<e 


To be more specific, St. Peters- 
burg now has a million dollar 
municipal Recreation Pier, two 
municipal bathing beaches, four 
18-hole golf courses, three splen- 
did yacht basins, three riding 
academies, an aviation field, -a 
great free causeway to the Gulf 
beaches, and 322 miles of beauti- 
ful paved streets. 

It now has in its municipal 
parks 20 shuffleboard courts, 9 
roque courts, 7 tennis courts, 2 
large lawn bowling areas, 48 
horseshoe pitching lanes, quoit 
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Petersburg, 


‘The Sunshine City 


courts, outdoor basketball court, 
baseball diamonds, football field, 
and even an open-air club-house 
for chess, checkers and dominoes. 

There's something to do and 
something doing on every sunny 
day in St. Petersburg. Free band 
concerts twice daily. Big League 
baseball. Regattas. National] 
rogue, lawn bowling and horse- 
shoe tournaments. Festival of the 
States. Boxing bouts weekly. 
Concerts, lectures, theaters, danc- 
ing. In fact, almost anything you 
could desire. 

Old-time hospitality. Ample 
and excellent accommodations. 
Moderate living 
costs. Write today 
for our 24-page 
booklet and special 
sports booklet. Ad- 
dress :M.B.Conant, 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 
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poration had. already donated 
money for similar, although piece- 
meal excavations in Greece. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Woods,* although rich, 
had no millions to give away. But 
he would not say. Professor Capps 
said only: “I do not know who 
the donor is. I might guess, but I 
might be wrong if I did.” 


Cotton Sucker 


To Waco (Tex.) Cotton Fair last 
week went a Connecticut Yankee, 
Charles J. Luce of Niantic, with a 
contraption which, like the con- 
traption of another Connecticut 
Yankee, Eli Whitney, helped the 
southern cotton grower. 

The machine of Eli Whitney7 
was the cotton gin. Slender teeth 
mounted on a revolving cylinder, 
like the pins on a Swiss music 
box, pulled cotton through a series 
of narrow slots. Cotton seed could 
not pass through the slots; cotton 
fibres were effectively cleaned. 
Where a slave picked clean one 
pound of lint a day, Eli Whitney’s 
gin cleaned 50 pounds a day. 

But the problem of mechanically 
picking cotton from bushes has 
not until very recently been solved. 
Humans, slaves until 1863, paid 
field -laborers since, have picked 
cotton bolls by hand. 

Then last month the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. announced 
sales of three effective machines: 
a cotton picker, a cotton boller 
and a cotton cleaner (TIME, Sept. 


19). 

The Harvester machines are 
complicated. Inventor Luce’s de- 
vice is simpler and accomplishes 
less work. But it is no less ef- 
fective within its range. To dem- 
onstrate it at the Waco Cotton 


Fair, he hitched a mule to a two- 
wheeled wagon which bore the con- 
traption, a pump that sucked air 
like a vacuum-cleaner through long 
flexible tubes. One man led the 
mule and cart between ripe cotton 
bushes. At each side of the mule 
walked a man with a tube from 
the vacuum pump strapped to a 
wrist. These men darted their 
hands at ripe cotton; the tubes 
with a soft hiss sucked the white 
bolls from brittle pods. <A _ swift- 
handed picker can gather several 
hundred pounds of cotton daily 
with this device. 


2 ATZ 


One Eric H. Palmer of Brook- 
lyn - liked, talked, tinkered with 
and wrote about radio for several 
years. He taught it to Eric H. 
Palmer Jr., 16, his “strong, 
straight-shouldered” son. He 
bought Eric H. Palmer Jr. a 
transmitting set; helped him get 
an operator’s license (2 ATZ) 
from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion; rejoiced in Eric H. Palmer 

*Mrs. Woods is niece of J. P. Morgan. 

+Born 1765 at Westboro, Mass.; educated 
at Yale College; died 1825 at New Haven 
where he manufactured fire arms. 
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Jr.’s ambition to become “sparks’’* 
on a steamship. 

Last fortnight Eric H. Palmer 
wrote a letter to the Federal 
Radio Commission about Eric H. 
Palmer Jr.: “. . I do not be- 
lieve he has seen the sunlight in 
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Eric H. PALMER SR. 
He taught it to Eric H. Palmer Jr. 


three months. He transmits all 
night and goes to sleep at 6 a.m. 
and sleeps until 4 p.m.” Eric H. 
Palmer Jr. had been dropped from 


two schools, grown sickly. Eric 
H. Palmer has_ forbidden his 
son to operate his transmitting 


had even crippled the set— 
to no avail. Eric H. Palmer Jr. 
continued to tinker and pine. Eric 
H. Palmer had to ask the Federal 
Radio Commission to suspend Eric 
H. Palmer Jr.’s operating license 
for 90 days. 

Said Eric H. Palmer Jr.: “This 
is a huge joke. Father can’t have 
my license revoked.” 

But last week, to his mingled 
anger, awe and pride, to the hor- 
ror of persons who view with 
alarm the increased supervision of 
private life by Federal authority, 
and to the satisfaction of persons 
who like to think of the U. S. 
Government as “Uncle Sam,” Eric 
H. Palmer Jr.’s license was sus- 
pended for 90 days by the Federal 
Radio Commission, whose chair- 
man, Rear Admiral William Han- 
num Grubb_ Bullard, addressed 
Eric H. Palmer Jr. as follows: 

“|. . We weil understand your 
keen interest in this most mar- 
velous invention with its great 
possibilities. © Those of us who 
were pioneers will soon be forced 
to turn the reins of radio over 
to you boys, and we want you to 
be strong and healthy, as the bur- 
den will undoubtedly increase as 
new avenues for radio are opened 
up by you and your colleagues. 
“This is a marvelous field for 


set; 


*Slang for radio man. 





the American boy, and such en- 
thusiasm as you have displayed 
should as a rule be commended 
rather than discouraged, but in or- 
der to develop into a big, strong, 
healthy boy you must have regu- 
lar meals and your full quota of 
sleep.” 


National Academy 


At Urbana, Ill., where Harold 
(“Red”) Grange learned to earn 
a living at football,* the National 
Academy of Sciences met last week. 
Mentioned during the proceedings 
were: 

Presbyotia. People speak just 
about as fast as they hear—some 20 
changes a second, said Dr. J. Mce- 
Keen Cattell, editor of Science. To 
be heard by an audience or by 
people hard of hearing, one must 
speak distinctly and slowly, not 
loudly. A stump speaker’s shout- 
ing is only a blur of tones to his 
listeners. In old people, the re- 
ceiving apparatus of the ear be- 
comes less elastic than in youth; 
it does not respond quickly to short 
waves (shrill) sounds. Words or 


notes of music following in fast . 


succession run together and cannot 
be distinguished. The condition is 
presbyotia (old age hearing). 
Presbyotes cannot hear cricket 
chirps, nor high pitched yodeling. 
Muscular Anesthesia. In rowdy 
secret society initiations the novice, 
standing rigidly erect, arms at 
sides, is made to inhale very deeply 
and hold his breath. As his face 
grows red and his eyes bulge, great 
arms glide around his chest, like 
brewers’ clamps over a beer keg. 
Just as the initiant feels like the 
inflated frog of Aesop’s fairy tale, 
the great arms squeeze; the vic- 
tim drops heavily, rendered uncon- 
scious by muscular anesthesia. . This 
initiation “stunt,” Professor Arno 
Benedict Luckhardt of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago reminded the Acad- 
emy, is dangerous to a person with 
a weak heart. The sudden com- 
pression of the chest when the lungs 
are fully inflated checks the flow of 
blood, produces a sudden fall in 
blood pressure, followed by a rapid 
reaction high above the normal. 
Assembled Animalcula. Dr. 
Charles Manning Child of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago spent last sum- 
mer at the Scripps Biological Insti- 
tutet at Miramar, Calif. There he 
collected some tiny animals of the 
sponge family (corymorpha, helmet- 
shaped bodies); ground them in a 
mortar until they were shapeless 
pulp; bolted the mess through fine 
silk. In the strained liquid were 
living corymorpha cells, single or in 
groups of small number. After 
the liquid stood a while, the cells 
collected into small spheres. Many 


of the spheres—assembled from 
*Mr. Grange, head of the New York 
Yankees, professional footballers, walked 


with a cane last week. His right leg had 
been wrenched in a sports melee. 

*Endowed by Miss Ellen Browning 
Scripps, sister of the late newspaper pub- 
lisher Edward Wyllis Scripps (Times, Feb. 
22, -1926). 
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oped into complete & healthy cory- 
morphae. 

Animal Variations. Dr. Frank 
Collins Baker, curator of the mu- 
seum of natural history of the 
University of Illinois, found in a 
Wisconsin artificial lake several 
species of shellfish peculiar to fresh 
running water. At the end of the 
lake where streams entered, the 
mollusks had remained true to type. 
At the other, their shells had thick- 
ened; grown stubbier. This situa- 
tion apparently proved that envi- 
ronment produces new varieties in 
low-grade forms of life. 

Split Quantum. One theory of 
matter is the quantum theory— 
that all things, all radiations are 
built up of quanta, or trifling pul- 
sations of energy. Light is thus 
considered the effect of many quan- 
ta popping after one another. Dr. 
A. J. Dempter of the University 
of Chicago told how he had directed 
the light from a single vibrating 
atom at a thinly silvered mirror. 
In theory a single file of quanta 
battered at the mirror. Part of 
these reflected away, part passed 
through, just as would ordinary 
light. Possibly, thought Dr. Demp- 
ter, the quantum, smallest theoreti- 
cal unit, was split into less com- 
prehensible smithereens. 


At Wittenberg 
In the play, Hamlet’s greeting 
to his college mate Horatio was: 


“But what, in faith, make you 
from Wittenberg?” At that Ger- 
man university Martin Luther 


taught philosophy in 1508. Ham- 
let, before his father’s murder had 
muddled his feelings and emotions, 
had spent happy undergraduate 
semesters there. He longed to re- 
turn. But his  uncle-stepfather* 
urged: “For your intent in going 
back to school in Wittenberg, it is 
most retrograde to our desire; and 
we beseech you, bend you to re- 
main here, in the cheer and com- 
fort of our eye, our chiefest cour- 
tier, cousin, and our son.” His 
mother-aunt added: “Let not thy 
mother lose her prayers, Hamlet. 
I pray thee, stay with us; go not 
to Wittenberg.” And Hamlet, dis- 
traught and upset, stayed away 
from college. 


Oldtime Wittenberg no longer 


cxists. It was merged in 1815 with 
the University of Halle. The school 
buildings, great stone piles, are 


used now as barracks for German 
infantry troops. 

But there exists another Witten- 
berg, a Lutheran college founded 
in 1845 on a rolling hill at the 
northern side of Springfield, Ohio. 
To this Wittenberg last week went 
almost 400 psychologists to unravel 
with modern skill sleeves of care. 
The papers that they read and the 
papers sent by scores of foreign 
sciéntists to be read by proxy con- 
stituted the first U. S. Symposium 
of Feelings & Emotions. 


Bad Children. Dr. Alfred Adler, 


*Hamlet’s paternal uncle poured poison 
into Hamlet’s father’s ear, and when the 
man was dead, persuaded the widow, his 
sister-in-law, to marry him. Thus he be- 
came king. 





originally different animals—devel- 
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He Said: 


“Roosevelt lived naturally in rest- 
less agitation that would have 
worn out most tempers in a month 

More than any other man 
living within the range of notor- 
iety, he showed the singular prim- 
itive quality that belongs to 
ultimate matter—the quality that 
mediaeval theology assigned to 
God — he was pure act. 


He 


The son and secretary of the min- 
ister to England under Lincoln, 
the grandson of the sixth and the 
great-grandson of the second Presi- 
dent and himself a novelist, his- 
torian, philosopher, and the author 
of this great autobiography. 


“Except for two mistakes, the 
earth would have been a success 
One of these errors was the incli- 
nation of the ecliptic; the other 
was the differentiation of the sexes 
Adams, in his splenetic . temper, 
held that both these unnecessary 
evils had wreaked their worst on 
Boston. The climate made eternal 
war on society, _and sex was a 
species of crime.’ 


Was: 


He had lived beside great men and 
great events, and in his old age he 
sat down to write of what he had 
learned from life. It was a re- 
markable tale, told in the third 
person, unsparing of friends, repu- 
tations or self. 


He Wrote: 


“A book that enables us as does 
no other book to watch the modern 
view of life actually in process of 
formation. The Nation. 


“One of the most entrancing books 
of the century a veritable 
treasure house of joy to the general 
reader. New York Tribune 


te £eUCATION 
OF HENRY ADAMS 


And today you can buy this great 
and permanent book—formerly 
$6.00 — for the price of a novel. 


——-—-—-— — —-—-— — Order Form — - ---—---— 


For the enclosed $2.50, please send a copy of the EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS, 


New Popular Edition, to 


Sign and mail to any iiesietues or to the publishers. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 


Boston 
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friend and old pupil of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud,* wrote from Vienna | 
that the spoiled child, the un- | 
wanted or illegitimate child and 
the child of imperfect physique | 
are in danger of developing a feel- 
ing of inferiority to the rest of | 
the world. They fail “to develop | 
a social feeling. Social feeling is 
what enables human beings to sur- 
vive in this world}.... We can 
now understand why all actions 
on the useless side of life among 
problem children, neurotics, crim- 
inals, suicides, perverts and pros- 
titutes are caused by a lack in 
social feeling, courage and self- 
confidence. . . .” 

Character Chemistry. Dr. Ed- 
win Emery Slosson, director of 
Science Service, described chemis- 
try’s effect on character: 

“The chemist of the future will 
turn from his humble task of 
providing the conveniences of life 
and gain control of life itself. He 





*In a new book, The Problem of Lay-An- 
alyses (Brentano, $2.50), Dr. Freud argues 
that psychoanalysis must be performed by 
especially trained therapeutists, that such 
treaters need not have medical qualifica- 
tions, that they may be laymen. It is 
best for a patient to have separate physical 
and psychical examinations given by differ- 
ent people. In a second section of this 
book Dr. Freud gives an autobiographical 
study of himself. He is a candid and 
tolerant gentleman. 

7At the National Academy of Science 
meeting at Urbana, Ill., (see above) Dr. 
W. C. Allee of the University of Chicago, 
described how certain marine worms, which 
normally die in fresh water, survive if a 
large. number of them, all tangled into a 
ball, are placed in fresh water. Appar- 
ently they secrete, as a group, a protec- 
tive substance. 


Keep Going 
RAINING for your work is 
just as important as training 

for play. Put Shredded Wheat 

on your daily schedule for at 
least one meal. It has all the 
healthful values of the whole 
wheat in digestible tasty form. 

Every shred is fuel to keep your 

brain and body active. Every 


spoonful is a breakfast delight 
or a luncheon treat. 
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may mold stature and character 
as the sculptor molds his clay. 

“What we value as individuality 
—fascinating temperaments, charms 
of vivacity, woe and sympathy— 
are all due to definite harmonies, 
some of which are already known 
as chemical compounds. Courage 
is not a matter of ‘sand’ but of 
sugar. 

“Diabetic patients who are 
gripped with a form of fear from 
an overdose of insulin may have 
their courage immediately restored 
by sucking a lollypop. 

“A variation of a few hundredths 
of 1% in the glucose of the blood 
may make the difference between 
cowardice and courage, may deter- 
mine whether a man shall be shot 
as a slacker or medaled as a hero.” 

Bared Brains. At Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Dr. Walter Bradford 
Cannon with Dr. Philip Bard pared 
off various parts from the brains 
of animals and studied what func- 
tions were lost and what remained. 
They discovered that emotional ac- 
tivity is controlled by a very small 
section in the optic thalamus. This 
is either of a pair of oblong masses 
of grey matter situated in the in- 
ner recesses of the brain. It is 
the most primitive part of the 
brain and is common in all ver- 
tebrates from fishes to man. The 
higher thought centres of the brain 
keep this primitive focus under 
control. But if the higher controls 
are injured or dulled, this emo- 
tional zentre functions energetical- 
ly. Thoughtless persons are sub- 
ject to fits & fancies. 
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MEDICINE 





Liver Recipes 


Liver, humblest of meats, is 
good for anemic patients. Where 
the bone marrow and spleen do 
not manufacture sufficient red 
blood corpuscles to keep a person 
healthy, he can build himself up 
on a diet of liver. Liver contains 
iron in such chemical form that 
it can be absorbed by the body in 
the indirect making of the red 
blood corpuscles. But a diet of 
a pound of liver a day is neces- 
sary. Anemic patients complain: 
“Doctor, it can’t be done. I can’t 
even take liver every day, and 
certainly not for every meal.” The 
trouble is, decided Editor Morris 
Fishbein of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 
that U. S. housewives know how 
to cook liver in no other way 
than by frying. Thorough, he 
ordered eight liver recipes printed 
in the Journal. An example: 


1 pound of calf’s liver 

3 tablespoonfuls grated bread crumbs 
{ large mushrooms, chopped 

1 medium-sized onion finely chopped 
2 sprigs parsely finely chopped 

4 teaspoonful salt & a pinch pepper. 


Cut the liver into slices half an 
inch thick, and sprinkle each slice 
with the mixture of bread crumbs, 


mushrooms and seasonings; put in a 
casserole, pour over it one-half pint of 
cold water or good soup stock, and 
bake in a slow oven for three quarters 
of an hour. 


Public Health 


The state of the nation’s health 
for the week ended Oct. 1 and 
for the comparable week of 1926, 
as reported last week by the U. 5S. 
Public Health Service, was: 


Cases 1927 Cases 1926 
RN icicncsncicetataneie 1,733 1,650 
BUGGED scachsvechtnnckethopiadies 750 1,081 
Infantile Paralysis .... 595 88 
Scarlet Fever _........... 1,656 1,741 
IE. ccsceessvinicvinnsdees 147 79 
Typhoid Fever... 844 1,417 

Data was supplied by public 


health officers of 96 cities (with 
30,380,000 total population) and 43 
states. Many of those officials 
were at Cincinnati last week for 
the 56th yearly convention of the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion where they presented prob- 
lems that vexed them. 


Alcohol roused the i 
“The one fact that hits 


noisiest dis- 


cussion, f 
back at the legislation [on alco- 
hol] is the fundamental physio- 


logical law, as demonstrated by 
physiological chemistry, that alco- 
hol is a normal constituent of the 
brain tissue,” stated Dr. Charles 
Alfred Lee Reed, University of 
Cincinnati professor emeritus of 
gynecology and onetime (1900-1901) 
president of the American Medical 
Association. He went on: “When 
this supply runs low there is a 
natural demand for alcohol] as 
such.” His declaration was reply 
to two papers on the subject, which 
had just been presented. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of 
public health administration at Co- 















nameoos. 








lumbia. had said: “In the absence 
of any evidence that health, as 
revealed by vital statistics, is less 
good in the U. S. in 1927 than it 
was in 1920 [when prohibition be- 
came law], and since we have 
good reason to believe that less 
rather than more alcohol per capita 
is now being consumed in this coun- 
try than when traffic in alcoholic 
beverages was an industry accep- 
table under the law, and since we 
know that alcohol used by healthy 
persons does not add to their 
health, it is my opinion that some 
of the general improvement in 
health since Prohibition is the re- 
sult of outlawing commerce in al- 
coholic beverages.” 


Dr. Louis Israel Dublin, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
had said: “Beginning with 1920 
there has been a continuous and 
marked rise in the number of 
deaths resulting from the use of 
alcohol. ... The quality of liquor 
used throughout the country is suf- 
ficiently bad to make up for the 
smaller quantity consumed. ... We 
may summarize our findings as fol- 
lows: that the Prohibition period is 
characterized by sharply declining 
mortality rates among children and 
adolescents of both sexes, and that 
this decline is continued over a 
number of additional age periods 
among women. The improvement 
is retarded among young male 
adults and disappears altogether 
during the middle years of life in 
that sex. In fact, the mortality 
has definitely risen among men 
after the age of 35.” 


Dr. Reed’s rebuttal excited the 
public health convention. Men 
shouted and gesticulated. Dr. Reed 
wanted to speak further. “Dr. 
Emerson,” said he, “tried to make 
prohibition responsible for about 
everything except the frost on the 
pumpkin and the swallow’s home- 
ward flight.” Dr. Charles Value 
Chapin of Providence, R. I., chair- 
man of the meeting, ordered the 
discussion closed, soothed every- 
body. 


Less exciting were discussions of 
other subjects. 


Heart Disease “is often caused by 
repeated infections, such as_ the 
‘ommon cold, which do injury to the 
organ,” said Dr. Henry Albert of 
Des Moines, Iowa. “From 15% to 
25% of all cases of heart disease 
are apparently due to rheumatic 
fever, a disease which occurs early 
in life, in children of about 10 years 
of age, and which almost always 
does permanent damage to the 
heart.” More than 100,000 people 
die yearly in the U. S. of heart 
disease. It is increasing. 

Cancer. A definite program to 
help prevent cancer (responsible for 
more than 103,000 U. S. deaths 
yearly) was the recommendation 
of a committee made up of Dr. 
George Albert Soper, managing di- 
rector of the American Association 
for the Control of Cancer, Dr. Geo. 
H. Bigelow, Health Commissioner 
of Massachusetts and Dr. Henry 
Frieze Vaughan, Health Commis- 
sioner of Detroit. The program: 


1) State Health Department and those 
of large county and municipal units should 
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handle this work in separate bureau or in 
an existing bureau as local conditions may 
indicate. F 

2) A survey should be made to de- 
termine: cancer cases and the death rate; 
facilities available for diagnosis and treat- 
ment; cost of medical treatment; ability of 
the sick to meet expense. 

3) Co-operation should be invited from 
the medical profession and the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer in regard 
to a well planned campaign against cancer. 

4) The public should be instructed in 
methods of preventing cancer and in the 
recognition of early signs of cancer and 
the necessity of seeking competent medical 
advice immediately upon the appearance of 
such symptoms. 

Infantile Paralysis. There was 
no loud huzzahing about infantile 
paralysis. Last year at this time 
the entire country had only 88 
sases; at the beginning of this 
month there were 595. And there 
is no known cure. From newspaper 
dispatches, the public health men 
learned that Dr. Milton Joseph 
Rosenau of Harvard had told the 
Interstate Post Graduate Medical 
Association convention at Kansas 
City last week that doctors were 
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‘no longer in the dark.” Experi- 
ments with human serum had given 
some favorable results. From Man- 
hattan came information that Dr. 
Wm. Hallock Park and Dr. Joseph- 
ine Neal of the New York Health 
Department were beginning ex- 
periments on 20 rhesus monkeys 
with serum from infantile paralysis 
patients kept at Willard Parker 
Hospital, the city’s contagious dis- 
ease hospital on the East River 
front. Said Dr. Neal: “To the 
average child there is not the ter- 
rible danger connected with in- 
fantile paralysis, which many who 
are uninformed believe exists.’’* 


Infant Mortality. The public 


*To find the cauge and cure of infantile 
paralysis are part purposes of the $1,750,000 
Neurological Institute, for the construction 
of which ground was broken in Manhattan 
last week. Its general aim is to assault 
nervous diseases. “One out of 25 of the 
population of the United States now has 
or has had a nervous breakdown or some 


other form of nervous disease,”’ said Dr. 
Frederick Tilney of Columbia University. 
25 








health officers heard Dr. Leo Kaufer 
Frank of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company say that infant 
mortality has decreased consider- 
ably during the last 25 years. There 
were only half as many deaths 
among children during 1926 as dur- 
ing 1900. Babies above one month 
of age had gained better chances 
of living. Death on the first day 
of life had not decreased at aill 
during the last ten years. But 
deaths of mothers in childbirth 
had decreased less than 2% a year 
since 1917. Each year 17,000 
mothers and 200,000 babies die. 


Mortifying Debts. How debts 
mortify, Dr. Robert E. Humphreys 
of the New Jersey Orthopedic Hos- 
pital told: “A man buys more than 
he can pay for. Then he worries 
about how he is going to meet the 
payments. He may get injured 
and his income immediately drops 
to the amount of compensation he 
receives. He is then further wor- 
ried by the regular visits of the col- 
lectors to see what is coming to 
them, and by the time he is well 
from his injury he is sick from 
worry.” 

Eating. Dr. Humphreys also sup- 
plied a set of 14 rules for sane 
living— 

1) Don’t eat when tired. 


2) Don’t eat when upset by worry or 
excitement. 


8) Don’t eat when you,are going to do 
things that are upsetting: 


4) Don’t stuff when you are hungry. 


5) Don’t think you need three meals 
a day. 

6) Don’t eat hurriedly. 

7) Don’t drive an automobile immedi- 


ately after a heavy meal. 

8) Don’t get into debt too deeply. 

9) Don’t make your golf or other recre- 
ation, work. 

10) Don’t rush when you know it’s bad 
for you. 

11) Don’t force a child to eat when he 
doesn’t want to eat. 

12) Keep a child out of excitement as 
much as possible. 

13) Don’t scold him at meal times. 

14) See that he gets plenty of rest. 


Food Poison comes from 1) meat 
of ailing animals, 2) rats and mice, 
3) unsanitary packing and handling, 
said Dr. Edwin Oakes Jordan of 
the University of Chicago. Source 
number three was possible, al- 
though not proven. 


New President. The American 
Public Health Association chose to 
sueceed Dr. Charles Value Chapin 


as president, Dr. Herman Niels 
Bundesen, ablest publicist of all 
U. S. public health officials. He has 


been health commissioner of Chi- 
cago since 1922, under Mayor Wm. 
Hale (“Big Bill’) Thompson, under 
Mayor Wm. Emmett Dever, and 
again under Mayor Thompson. The 
Chicago Tribune last week called 
this persistence in office “an un- 
usual record. He has been one of 
the few owing their position to 
political appointment in Chicago 


who have remained in office despite 
the shifting of administrations.” 

















ART 


“Kiss” 


Last week U. S. art dealers were 
surprised to learn that the Baltimore 
Municipal Museum of Art an- 
nounced the loan for exhibition of 
the second casting of famed French 
Sculptor Francois Auguste Rodin’s 
three-foot bronze, “The Kiss.” Of 
this statue there are many marble 
replicas and one bronze original; 
the second bronze casting, given by 
the sculptor to a friend, had been 
believed lost for many _ years. 
“Where,” dealers asked one an- 
other, “did it come from?” 

They learned that it had been 
loaned to the Museum by noted art 
patron and collector Jacob Epstein* 
of Baltimore, onetime street ped- 
dler, now a millionaire. His agents 
had discovered its whereabouts. He 
bought it at the sale of the owner’s 
estate in France, brought it to the 
U. S. in August without attract- 
ing publicity, without even disclos- 
ing how much he had paid for it. 





“Bird” 


Two years ago, at the exhibition 
of the John Quinn Collection in 
Manhattan, old ladies and dilet- 
tantes gathered round an object, 
gaping, making a murmur of “Is 
it a bird? If it isn’t, what is it? 
Whatever it is, is it art?” It was 
tall, shiny, spindling, like a magni- 
fication of an exclamation point, 
like a Freudian symbol, Manu- 
factured by famed Sculptor Con- 
stantin Brancusi of Rumania, it 
was titled, with a supreme disre- 
gard of appearance, with an arro- 
gant, baffling simplicity, “The 
Bird.” 

Last week this 
played in the Customs Court of 
Appeals in Manhattan. Another 
one of Brancusi’s birds, a _ bright, 
sinuous piece of brass pipe, taper- 
ing at the ends in a not perfectly 
symmetrical curve, has been ship- 
ped from Paris to Edward Steichen, 
Manhattan photographer and artist. 
Denied duty-free admission as a 
work of art, it had been subjected 
to a tax of $229.35, more than a 
third of what Purchaser Steichen 
had paid for it. Appealing the 
decision, Purchaser Steichen ap- 
peared in court accompanied by 
experts who would support his 
claim that the bright enigma was 
a work of art. 

Frank Crowninshield, famed 
editor of Vanity Fair, Forbes Wat- 
son, editor of The Arts, William 


scene was re- 


Henry McBride, Jacob Epstein,; 
lyn Museum of Art, Art Critic 
Henry McBride, Jacob Epstein,* 


famed sculptor, agreed that “The 
Bird” was a worthy example of 





*Not to be confused with famed Sculptor 
Jacob Epstein (see below). 

7Not to be confused with noted art pa- 
tron and collector, Jacob Epstein of Bal- 
timore (see above). 
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fine art. Most emphatic was 
Sculptor Epstein, who _ brought 
with him to court a 5,000 year 
old piece of stone, reputed to be 
an Egyptian representation of a 
hawk. “It is a matter of in- 
difference what it represents,” said 
Sculptor Epstein, “but if the artist 
calls it a bird, so do I. In this 
there are certain elements of a 
bird. The profile suggests per- 
haps the breast of a_ bird.” 
“It might also suggest the 
keel of a boat or the crescent of 
a new moon,” said Presiding Jus- 
tice Waite. Assistant Attorney 
General Marcus Higgenbotham 
said: “A mechanic could have done 
this thing.” Countered Sculptor 
Epstein: “No ... he could have 
polished this but he could not have 
conceived it.” Finally, sick of 
a nagging, abstruse controversy, 
Justice Waite intelligently decided 
to delay a decision until testimony 
from Birdmaker Brancusi, now in 
Paris, could be secured. 

Birdmaker Brancusi’s U. S. at- 
torney said: “Brancusi takes this 
action against “The Bird” as a 
challenge to all his art and to his 
reputation.” Director William 
Henry Fox offered to buy “The 
Bird” for the Brooklyn Museum, 
‘if the funds and the sculpture 
were available.” 

News-readers who saw _ pic- 
tures of the elongated, tilted, 
curved brass bar, wondered whether 
it had a comparatively hidden 
meaning, not completely explained 
by its title or its admirers. 


Constantin Brancusi is a man 
who leaves his critics shuddering, 
growling, bearing eyeteeth at each 
other, mumbling through cold 
masks of horror. His defenders 
on the other hand shout their 
quick praises in a _ complicated 
language. Famed Poet Carl Sand- 
burg has written this poem: 

“Brancusi is a galoot; he saves 
tickets to take him nowhere; a 
galoot with his baggage ready and 
no time table; ah yes, Brancusi 
is a galoot; he understands birds 
and skulls so well, he knows the 
hang of the hair of the coils and 
plaits on a woman’s head, he knows 
them so far back he knows where 
they came from and where they 
are going; he is fathoming down 
for the secrets of the first and the 
oldest makers of shapes. 

“. . . O Brancusi, keeping hard- 
wood planks around your door- 
steps in the sun waiting for the 
hardwood to be harder for your 
hard hands to handle, you, Bran- 
cusi, with your chisels and ham- 
mers, birds going to cones, skulls 
going to eggs. ... 

“Brancusi, you will not put a 
want ad in the papers telling God 
it will be to His advantage to 
come around to see you; ... if 
God is saving a corner for any 
battling bag of bones, there will 
be one for you, Brancusi.” . 
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International Exhibition 


Visitors to the 26th Annual Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings, now 
in its second week at the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Institute (TIME, Oct. 24), 
talked to one another about an old 
Scotsman. John Kane, house- 
painter of Pittsburgh, was known 
to some of the townspeople whose 
houses he had painted; critics had 
never heard his name. Some of 
the townspeople who remembered 
his long, bony face, his big, brown, 
scaly hands, remembered also hear- 
ing that when John Kane had fin- 
ished with swabbing clapboard or 
pillar, he would go home and paint 
pictures in his bedroom. The 
critics, who saw his “Scene from 
the Scottish Highlands” hung with 
119 other U. S. paintings, could be- 
lieve that its creator had never 
attended art school. They wondered 
whether it was an eye for a picture 
or a nose for a news story that 
had caused the committee to honor 
his effort. There was no easy fa- 
cility of technique, no allegiance 
to academic methods in his pic- 
ture, as stiff and formal as a 
photograph, of little girls skipping 
and hopping to a piper’s tune. 


. . 


Last week the townspeople and 
critics moved through the Institute 
gallery with a soft murmuring 
whistle that is peculiar to museums 
and to the carpeted anterooms of 
cinema theatres. Near the three 
prize-winning pictures—a “Still 
Life” by Henri Matisse, “Mother- 
hood” by Anto Carte, Andrew Das- 
burg’s “Poppies”—there were small, 
stirring ponds of faces. There 
were puddles of them under many 
other pictures: Italian Antonio 
Donghi’s study of three enigmatic 
figures, called “Carnival,” which re- 
honorable mention; 
“Two Figures,” languid, graceful 
girls painted by Bernard Karfiol of 
Manhattan, honorable mention. Then 
there were the “Calla Lillies” al- 
most sticky with pollen as_ they 
poked stiffly from a vase, which 
brought Max Pechstein of Germany 
the $500 prize offered by the Al- 
legheny County Garden Club. 


Of the paintings that won no 
awards, there were many beneath 
which continuously gathered puzzled 
or admiring faces. Zuloaga, Span- 
ish historian of portraiture, had 
done “The Hermit,” an old man 
whose great serious eyes were bent 
downward upon a melancholy vision 
of glory. There was the cold ruin 
of “Winter in Artois” by D. Y. 
Cameron of England. For a whole 
afternoon one man peered at the 
blurred enchantment of “Pasture,” 


shadowy trees and pale waving 
hills, by Rudolph Kremlicka, a 
Czechoslovakian. 


In the first week so many people 
came that sponsors of the exhibit 
expected this year’s attendance to 
break the 1924 record of 133,275. 
The Pittsburgh press, deprived of 
World’s Baseball Series gloatings, 
ballyhooed the Art Exhibition. 
When President Coolidge scrutinized 
the exhibition and the city, the 
Post-Gazette in an editorial titled 


LESS 


THAN ONE PER CENT 


An Advertisement of 


the American 


Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of the 
capital stock of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in every 
section of the United States. 
It, in turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state in the 
Union, making a national 
service nationally owned. 


The men and women’ 


owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


THE WEEKLY MARCH OF SALIENT FACT 





Company are the 
largest single body of 
stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 
operated in the interest of 
the telephone users. 


— the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcuration Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Bui_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
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“The President’s Visit” said: “Pitts- 
burgh grown great, will grow 
greater.... It has the materials. 
It has the skill. It has the 
will....” In another editorial it 
said: “Now let the Pittsburgh 
public show to the utmost its ap- 
preciation of this Pittsburgh Salon 
—this international exhibition of 
paintings. .. .” 


Beginning Jan. 9 the pictures will 
oe shown in Brooklyn for six weeks. 
After this the 280 pictures by for- 
eign artists will be hung for a 
time in San Francisco. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Villain Caught 

A fat man with pink cheeks 
and big ears cringed before nine 
women who snarled at him, at bay 
in a Bronx (New York City) po- 
lice station last week. His name 
was Edward Koch and he had 
faked all nine out of jewelry or 
cash by merely telling them that 
he was a doctor come to their 
apartments to give them a _ physi- 
cal examination. Like Mrs. Jean 
Sagerman (TIME, Oct. 24) all had 
submitted and been robbed while 
taking baths by his orders. 

At the jail a Mrs. Anna Kessler 
rushed at cowering Mr. Koch. “You 
rat,” she yelled, “you ought to be 
hanged! I'll kill you! Where is 
my ring? It cost $600! Tell me 
where it is, you villain!” Mr. 
Koch’s plump cheeks puffed; his 
breath popped; he burst into tears. 
Police shouldered the angry ma- 
trons away and helped the rascal 
to a cell. 


Server 

In Manhattan’s Bellevue Hospital 
’ operating room last week, one Dr. 
John Miller was performing a deli- 
cate operation on a patient’s throat. 
Surgeon, assistants and nurses were 
wrapped in sterile linens. Sud- 
denly, into the humid room, sidled 
one Leo Goldstein, process server, 
wearing a surgically filthy raincoat. 
“Seat!” cried a nurse. 

But Mr. Goldstein had a warrant 
for Dr. Miller’s arrest, on behalf of 
Mrs. Miller. The -surgeon was 
suing her for divorce, charging 
her with cruelty, impairing his 
health, refusing to associate with 
his mother and sisters, and ridicul- 
ing his father’s favorite game 
(golf). Mrs. Miller wanted ali- 
mony. Of the details Mr. Goldstein 
eared not. He had his warrant to 
serve, 

In the hospital hall he found a 
surgeon’s white operating coat. 
Soon he donned it and again sidled 
into the operating room. Consider- 
ate, he waited until Dr. Miller was 
through operating, until the patient 
was trundled away. Then he 
served his papers. 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Ivory Door. A play which may 
perhaps grow dear to high school 
graduating classes galled critics. 
In it they saw the doleful spectre 
of A. A. Milne burlesquing himself. 


PLAYWRIGHT MILNE (& Son) 


He burlesques himself uncon- 
sciously,. 


unconsciously. The Ivory Door, 
shockingly sweet, extracted from 
flabby matrons purrs of “adorable.” 

The story tells of a prince who 
went through the mysterious por- 
tals of the title and came back a 
human being. A beautiful princess 
is properly provided. Searching 
reality, the prince has found ro- 
mance. His people, viciously resent- 
ing his likeness to themselves 
rather than to their cherished fancy 
of a gold & purple ruler, exiled him. 

The undertones of the play are 
powerful, startling, exquisite. As 
overwritten by Mr. Milne, overacted 
by Henry Hull, overproduced, it be- 
comes a despair to the intelligent, 
most of whom honor Mr. Milne at 
his best;* and Henry Hull likewise 
(Lulu Belle). Mr. Hull mincing 
with earnestness, gurgles: “I am 
only a young man and I want to 
know. .. .” Helen Chandler, pitched 
into the role of a romantic maiden 
after two days’ rehearsal, trembled 
prettily. 

Weather Clear, Track Fast. Any- 
thing that can be as tragic as are 
slow race horses to so many people 
can also be funny if viewed from 
a slightly different angle. Horse 
race plots are always simple, too, 


Belinda; Mr. 
Truth about Blayds. 


*Plays: Wurzel-Flummery; 
Pim Passes By; The 
Books, principally for children: When 
We Were Very Young; Winnie-the-Pooh ; 
Now We Are Six (dedicated to Christopher 
Robin, son of Author Milne, with whom he 
is very affectionate). 


and need not weigh heavily on the 
gallery’s mind. This one, as al- 
ways, tells how the villain tried by 
treachery to keep the hero’s horse 
from coming first. As an undis- 
tinguished fable of the race track, 
salted smartly with curious slang 
and nimble humor, the farce does 
well enough. Jum Bubbles, Negro, 
inserted as a tap dancer, stole the 
spectators’ attention from the story. 


The Belt. If Henry Ford can 
take time enough off from super- 
vision of his new motor car, he can 
see a new playwright* thumbing 
his nose at him (both hands), wig- 
gling & waggling his fingers. Would 
Mr. Ford be interested? Many 
people thought not. He might see 
himself (unmistakably, although he 
is called simply “The Old Man”) 
facing a revolt of his workmen 
with nine months’ starvation before 
them as the works shut down. Pre- 
viously they have been deadened to 
sub-mediocrity by the _ ceaseless 
sameness of their years of labor; 
finally, militia marches them to jail. 
There is also some sex. Moments 
of engrossing writing; moments of 
shrewd, imaginative staging scarce- 
ly salvage the stormy whole. The 
title is derived from a strip which 
runs materials through the fac- 
tory from the tangled elements to 
the finished automobile, ready for 
F.O.B. 

a steam- 
the 


Love in the Tropics, 
heated drama of love in 
tropics, was trite torment. 


Out of the Night is pretty bad. 
It tells of a murder in a Maine 
hunting lodge; points the grisly 
finger of suspicion at nearly every- 
body and finally solves the situation 
by showing that there was a radio 
transmitter in the room when the 
murder happened, and the police 
were listening intently all the time. 
All this produces an alternating 
current of shiver and laugh, but 
none too strong a current. 


Interference. In England they 
commit murder more graciously 
than we do. Instead of a spouting 
pistol or an ax, this able mystery 
depends on prussic acid; the ac- 
tress dies without a murmur. She 
dies in full view of the audience 
and lies dead cross a lounge for 
a good part of the second act. 
This gives the Inspector a chance 
to fasten suspicion firmly on the 
hero, who, innocent, suspects his 
wife. She was once married to 
an amorous vagabond, who turned 
over her love letters to the vil- 
lainess. After a peaceful period 
of blackmail this noisome charac- 
ter was about to publish the let- 
ters, thereby scorching the starchy 
reputation of the hero, famed 
journalist ; 


*Paul Sifton, no Jew. 
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physician. Enter the vagabond 
with prussic acid. 
Vagabonds are traditionally 


saints in disguise. This saint was 
disguised, among other things, by 
an enlarged artery from sustained 
intoxication. There was a good 
deal of question whether or not 
he would last through the play; 
and a certainty he would die di- 
rectly afterward. As played by 
the inevitably expert A. E. Mat- 
thews* the audience were pleased 
that he lasted through the play; 
the other good performance was 
A. Wotner’s: English, courageous, 
cool and neatly creased. 


Skin Deep. A good playwright 
and a good actress are _ herein 
caught off their guard. Lynn Star- 
ling (who wrote Meet the Wife) 
and Chrystal Herne (who gave 
such an unerring performance in 
Craig’s Wife) are not at their best 
these evenings. One is led to sus- 
pect that the fault is chiefly Mr. 
Starling’s; he has given Miss Herne 
the rueful role of a wife whose 
husband is not fond of her. Chief- 
ly because she had a mass of 
money, she is able to lure him from 
the clutches of an expansive so- 
prano. All this is done against 
an indolent blue California back- 
ground; and Reginald Owen, as 
the husband, protests and sneezes 
neatly through his duties. 


The Good Hope. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne opened the season of her 
Civic Repertory Theatre with a 


- veteran drama of the Dutch, little 


known in the U. S. Herman Hei- 
jermans wrote it in bitter protest 
that sailors must die in rotten ships 
because rotten ships made more 
money for their owners. Produced 
27 years ago, the play roused Dutch 
lawmakers, and laws were passed 
to save the sailors’ lives. They 
were roused by a simple fishing 
village tale; through which the 
church bell tolls to tell of deaths 
at sea. Down to the sea in a rot- 
ten ship go the sailors the audience 
has come to know in the opening 
acts. In the last act they do not 
come back from the storm, Wives 
weep and mothers mourn. 

To the staccato modern mind the 
play may seem a trifle sluggish. 
The story idles comfortably around 
the streets and hearths of the vil- 
lage, waiting while the author la- 
bors deftly with the eccentricities 
and the quaintness of his charac- 
ters. For its salt and its sim- 
plicity, the play is valuable; and 
for the performances supplied by 
Miss Le Gallienne and her able 
sroupe—who give a repertory of the 
best drama for the lowest prices 
that can be found in a Manhattan 
season. 


*Bull Dog Drummond, Spring Cleaning, 
The Last of Mrs. Cheney. 








Best Plays.in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—Negro song and sorrow 
notably produced at the Guild 
Theatre. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Ib- 
sen revived by Walter Hampden; 
sanely, studiously. 

THE Lettrer—Katherine Cornell 
recounting why she killed her 
lover. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


MELODRAMA 
BROADWAY—Laughter behind a 
night club’s scenes; life lived at 
the point of a gun. 
: INTERFERENCE—Reviewed in this 
issue, 
THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN— 








Court records of a rousing murder. 
_ DracutA—In which the dead 
live and the living destroy death. 

THE SpiIpeER—The magician’s 
murder mystery. 


FUNNY 

BuRLESQUE—A_ drunkard’s love 
story while the burlesque show 
goes on. 

THE RoaD To RoME—AIl’s fair 
in love and war—particularly Jane 
Cowl. 

THE COMMAND ‘TO LovE—In 
which the diplomat says in effect: 
“IT regret I have but one sin to 
commit for my country.” 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
A wise vaudeville team goes into 
country hotel business. 


MUSICAL 


For lingerie, laughter, lullabies: 
The Mikado, Chauve-Souris, A 
Night in Spain, Good News, Man- 
hattan Mary, Hit the Deck. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 





HEY play so well and fleetly, they dress so well, 


they live so — intelligently! From favorite sports-motor to 


best-liked cigarette, it’s no small compliment to earn their 


custom — for keeping up with the younger crowd means 


keeping ahead of the rest! 
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Confession 
De Luxe 





Secreta: You are a jolly good 
mixer. 

Repleta: Naturally. 1 use Mar- 
tini & Rossi non alco- 
holic Vermouth. 

As Encore said to Bravo: “I do 


the’same thing you do but with 
greater nicety.” Martini & Rossi 
non alcoholic Vermouth is the 
choice of the sophisticated palate. 
It is chosen for the same reason 
that the finest of all things are se- 
lected. Many who mix Martini & 
Rossi are regarded as experts in 
the art of the aperitif — yet this is 
the simple secret. They use as 
they choose—the dry Italian or 
the Extra Dry. The first is snap- 
py- The second a whisper more so. 


NEW EDITION 


‘‘Confessions of a Good 












° 93 
Mixer 

How to use that dainty 

dryness before dinner. 


How to enjoy that sto- 
machic zest after dinner. 
How one can bea “‘host’’. 
Appetizing suggestions. 
Send for the new edition 
—even if you have had 
previous ones. 


Confusingly enough, 
anything but our “‘non- 
| alcoholic” is not genuine. 
These words, on the fa- 
mous Martini & Rossi la- 
bel, are your protection. 

) W. A. Taylor & Company, 
Sole Importers, 


94 Pine St., New York City 


Martini & Rossi 
(non alcoholic) 


Vermouth 


At the Better Grocery and Delicatessen 
Stores Everywhere 
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Content 


Most janitors are humble men. 
In their dingy cubbyholes, in their 
burrows beneath houses, they sit 
through the day quietly, watching 
the furnace fire or listening to the 
rumble of boilers 


in which cold 





© Wide World 
JANITOR BONNEY 
He decided to retire. 


water churns upward to dribble 
languidly out of faucets marked 
“hot.” Their reading is confined 
to yesterday’s newspapers; sleepy, 
happy woodchucks, they do not care 
to see their own names on the front 
pages. They are content. 

Some janitors are exceptions. 
They spend the long days of their 
undifficult existence revolving and 
maturing hot thoughts of fame. 
One of them a fortnight ago (TIME, 
Oct. 10) crawled to the front pages 
of U. S. newssheets by calling him- 
self “organizer and president of the 
World League of Cities,” by invit- 
ing all kinds of potentates to a 
convention in Boston where he 
lives. Another, who inhabited a 
Brooklyn cellar while he wrote 
poetry and played a stringed in- 
strument, is on trial for butchering 
an old lady. Last week a third 
janitor came to a measure of fame. 

Michael Bonney, though, was not 
one of these janitors whose business 
is to hoist dumb-waiters and trun- 
dle garbage pails, beating upon 
them. He was numbered among 
janitors who waddle through the 
hallways of innumerable college 
dormitories. To alumni a_ legend 
of competence, to faculty members 
a jovial rock of propriety, to stu- 
dents a genial but unyielding ty- 
rant, he had spent 54 years of his 
life upon the campus of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. As 
his father had done when Michael 
Bonney was only a small, destruc- 
tive hobbledehoy, he gave his time 
to tidying bedrooms and _ fixing 
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lamps, sweeping up broken bottles, 
locking doors and reading maga- 
zines which he found in baskets. 
Last week he decided to retire. 

The faculty of the College of the 
City of New York, certain that Mi- 
chael Bonney was the finest col- 
lege janitor in the U. S., prepared 
a banquet for him. Anxious to make 
merry, they publicly gave him the 
“degree” of Past Master of Janito- 
rial Science. They gave him a 
watch. President Frederick B. 
Robinson said: “We can’t pre- 
tend to Michael Bonney. He knows 
us inside and out just as he knows 
the college inside and out.” 

There were other speeches, but 
none was so genuinely witty, so 
suave, so good and unpretentious 
as the one which Michael Bonney 
made. Said he: 

“There is not one here that I 
shall not always bear in my heart 
with affection and loyal gratitude. 
I am not worthy of all the good 
things that have been said about 
me, and I am not worthy of this 
gift—this timely gift, I might say, 
It is timely because my old Inger- 
soll gave out last summer and I 
had to borrow a watch from my 
son. I’ll never forget this night.” 

After this, the faculty members, 
full of conviviality, sang “Auld 
Lang Syne.” Their voices, Michael 
Bonney considered, were rather 
bad. But he said nothing. A 
humble man, he stood gently smil- 
ing around at his friends. He was 
content. 


Notes 


New Presidents at some U. S. 
colleges last week: 

To Oberlin College, at Oberlin, 
Ohio, went Dr. Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, leaving the chair of romance 
languages at the University of Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, now president 
emeritus of Oberlin. 

To Lafayette College, at Easton, 
Pa., went Dr. William Mather Lew- 
is, going from the presidency of 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

To Lincoln University, founded 
at Lincoln University, Pa., in 1854, 
for Negro education, went Dr. Wil- 
liam Hallock Johnson, Princeton 
graduate. 

To Centre College, at Danville, 
Ky., famed half a dozen years ago 
for its burly football eleven, went 
Charles J. Turck, Manhattan law- 
yer. 


Punished. At Hampton Normal 
Institute, large Negro _ training 
school at Norfolk, Va., President 


James E. Gregg last week decided 
to expel four students (known as 
the “Big Four”), suspended 56 for 
the rest of the academic year, and 
placed about 150 on_ probation. 
They were the most recalcitrant of 
the 400 young men & women who 
the week before had quit the in- 
stitute when lights in the cinema 
hall were kept bright to discourage 
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Rockefeller Sons. At college last 
week, two sons of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., guarded since in- 
fancy from vanity of wealth, kept 





©) International 
ROCKEFELLER III 
. teaches English to foreigners. 


their modesty as they’ earned 
campus distinctions. 

John Davison Rockefeller III is 
a junior at Princeton. The Phila- 
delphian Society, religious group 
there, made him chairman in 
charge of teaching English to 
foreigners. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller,* younger, 
is a sophomore at Dartmouth and 
has won a_ halfback position on 
the varsity soccer team. Last year, 
as a hazing stunt, he _ polished 
each & every shoe in his dormitory. 

John Davison Rockefeller Jr. is 
a Brown graduate, class of 1897. 
John Davison Rockefeller Sr. had 
a public school education. 


RELIGION 


Dr. Fitch’s Return 


It is an exaggeration to state 
that boys in eastern preparatory 
schools are thrilled to read that 
the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Manhattan last week 
asked Dr. Albert Parker Fitch 
to return East as their pastor and 
that, therefore, he will be able to 
resume a broken practice. Head- 
masters, however, were definitely 
pleased. 

Lately Dr. Fitch has been teach- 
ing religious history at Carleton 
College, upstanding Congregational 
institution at Northfield, Minn. 
That is not far from Madison, 
Wis., where Dr. Fitch’s good 
friend from Amherst College, Dr. 











*Named after his maternal grandfather, 
Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, late U. S. Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 
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Alexander Meiklejohn is- experi- 
menting with a theory that stu- 
dents can teach themselves’ by 
sufficient contact with instructors, 
books and laboratories. His school 
is part of the University of Wis- 
consin. When Dr. Meiklejohn was 
president of Amherst College, Dr. 
Fitch taught Biblical literature 
there. When President Meikle- 
john would not cater to the con- 
servative dictation of Amherst 
trustees and resigned (TIME, June 
25, 1923 et seq.), Dr. Fitch, his 
doughty partisan, resigned also. 
He had been in the same position 
himself, as president of Andover 
Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge. When told to go among 
the Philistines & plebians to col- 
lect money for the institution, he 
resigned (in 1917). 


After the Amherst fuss, Dr. 
Meiklejohn for two years developed 
the idea of the school now func- 
tioning at Wisconsin. Dr. Fitch 
secured a professional post im- 
mediately—at Carleton. There in 
a college of liberal arts for the 
past three years he has led a quiet 
professorial life. Summers he 
went East to preach in churches 
whose pastors were on vacation. 
That is how the elders of Park 
Avenue Presbyterian Church 
learned to know him. 


Last summer he preached in 





churches near Manhattan. Park 
Avenue Presbyterian elders, scout- 
ing for a successor to Tertius T. 
van Dyke,* heard his musical voice 
and liked his lively, energetic man- 
ner of preaching. Last week they 
unanimously called him for pastor. 
But he will not quit Carleton Col- 
lege until his present semester is 
ended, in February. 


25,000 Mormons 


At Mesa, Ariz., on land reclaimed 
from the desert by Mormons, is 
a huge terra cotta temple. Its 
foundations are 12 feet thick, its 
walls 4 feet thick; its area 184 
by 128 feet. Within is a massive 
baptismal font of bronze and tile, 
resting on the backs twelve life- 
size oxen made of fired clay, altars 
and great rooms decorated with 
paintings, gold and marble. 

To that temple last week went 
25,000 Mormons, led by their Presi- 
dent Heber J. Grant, to dedicate it 
to the Church of Latter Day Saints, 
formal name of the Mormon de- 
nomination. 


*Who abandoned them for the First Con- 
gregational Church at Washington, Conn. 
He was named Tertius because third in a 
line of preachers become famed. His grand- 
father was the Reverend Henry Jackson van 
Dyke; his father is Henry van Dyke. He 
calls his small son Quartus, i.e., Fourth. 
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matter what you require—exain- 
ine a few matchless Burberry over- 
coats. You will find they combine 
every essential quality—easy, free-swinging 
smartness, the hall-mark of the English 
tailor’s work—the softly blended colorings 
of British woolens—and, above all, that 
famous Burberry quality of “warmth with- 
out weight”. Don’t decide on your winter 
overcoat until you have looked at the 


AK BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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Play This Winter 
m Florida’s Lake Regi 

im ririad s é egion 
EW thrills of delight await you this win- 
ter in the hill andl ike region of Central 

Florida. The lure of the outdoors— motoring 

over smooth highways through orange and 

grapefruit groves, gardens and woods... fish- 

ing and boating on literally thousands of lakes 


... golf on courses green all winter. 


In Orlando there’s something to do, some- 
thing to enjoy every sunny, happy hour. There’s 
fun in Sunshine Park —tennis, roque, lawn bow] 
ing, shuffleboard, horseshoes and thelike. Major 
League b :seball. Free band concerts. Organ reci- 
tals, opera,theaters, dancing—whatever you desire. 

Best of accommodations; moderate rates. 
Mail the coupon for our illustrated booklet. 


Orlando 


FLORIDA 
“THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 





\Orlando Cha f Commerce, * , . | 
(4 Chamber of Belling. te Fae A 
fave Pg Re Aid rs + eh 






MILESTONES 








Born. To Richard F. 
son of the late U. S. President 
Grover Cleveland; a son; in Balti- 
more. He is the first presidential 
grandson, there being five grand- 
daughters. 


Cleveland, 


Born. To Stanley M. (“Bucky”) 
Harris, 28, manager and_ second 
baseman of the Washington Amer- 
ican League Baseball Club, and 
Elizabeth Sutherland Harris; daugh- 
ter of Alien Property Custodian 
Howard Sutherland; a son; in 
Washington. 


Engaged. Emile Vandervelde, 61, 
3elgian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Belgian representative to the 
League of Nations; to a Mme. Dr. 
Beckman. At the Locarno Confer- 
ence (1925) he became the sub- 
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ject of world-wide comment be- 
eause he would not shake the hand 
of Benito Mussolini (TIME, Oct. 
26, 1925). 


Engaged. Frank Gilman Allen, 
58, Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts since 1925, president since 
1911 of Winslow Brothers & Smith 
(sheep-skins), to a Miss Eleanor H. 
Wallace, 27, of Pittsburgh, class- 
mate of his daughter. 


Married. Roswell C. Colt, brother 
of the onetime (1909-23) husband 
(Russell Griswold Colt) of famed 
Ethel Barrymore, to Miss Melva 
Peschmalyan, 19, daughter of Za- 
ruye Peschmalyan art collector; in 
Manhattan. His first wife was the 
late (1916) Dorothy B. Chapman of 
Winnipeg. 


Divorced. By William Jennings 
Bryan Jr., 38, Mrs. Helen Virginia 
Bryan; in Los Angeles. He charged 
desertion and _ stated that her 
musical career interfered with his 
domestic happiness. 


Divorced. Adolphe Menjou, 37, 


famed cinemactor, by Mrs. Kath- 
eryn Menjou; in Los Angeles. De- 
sertion. 

Elected. CC. W. Toms, to be 


president of Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., succeeding C. C. Dula, 
resigned, to be board chairman. 


Elected. Thomas Ignatius Park- 
inson, 46, to the president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
succeeding William Alonzo Day, 77, 
resigned to become board chairman. 


Died. Ross Young (real name 
Ross Youngs), 30, famed baseball 
outfielder (1917-26) with the New 
York Giants; in San Antonio, of 
nephritis, after a year’s illness. As 
a golfer among professional base- 
ball players, he possibly ranked sec- 
ond only to Arnold (“Jigger’”) 
Statz of the Brooklyn nine. He 
could play around in the late 70’s. 


Died. Alice Weed, penniless 
widow of Beverly Weed, inventor of 
non-skid tire chains, who at death 
(in 1912) willed the bulk of his 
potent estate to a stenographer; 
in Jackson, Mich. She was buried 
in Odd Fellows home cemetery. 


Died. Joseph Theodore Dickman, 
70, retired Major General in the 
National Army, organizer and com- 
mander of the Third American 
Army which he led into Germany 
(1918); in Washington; of heart 
disease. 


Died. Patrick Cardinal O’Donnell, 
Archbishop of Armagh, primate of 
Ireland, 71; of double pneumonia 
and pleurisy; at Carlingford, Ire- 
land. 


Died. Charles Herbert Lever- 
more, Ph. D. 71 of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in San Francisco, following a heart 
attack suffered while lecturing on 
the plan for international peace 
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with which he won Edward W. 
Bok’s $50,000 prize in 1924. Dr. 
Levermore, Yale ’79, was a_ post- 
graduate mate of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s at Johns Hopkins University. 
They sang together on the glee club. 
Dr. Levermore’s peace plan, for 
which he was to have received $50,- 
000 more if ever the plan were ap- 
proved by the Senate or a great 
body of public opinion, called for: 

a) U. S. membership in the 
World Court. 

b) U. S. use of League of Na- 
tions machinery 

c) Development of International 
Law. 

Died. Harry J. Park, 79, Civil 
War veteran; in San Diego, Calif. 
Aged 16, at the Battle of Win- 
chester (Oct. 19, 1864), he broke 
the Confederate supply line, donned 
rebel colors, captured four rebels. 
For this President Abraham Lin- 
coln pinned upon his coat a medal, 
said: “I congratulate you, my hero 
of the Shenandoah!” 


SeorT 


Football Matches 


Wow—Wow—WOW—WOW—WOW! 

Hear that Tiger roar! 

Far above Cayuga’s waters, 

Watch the Red Team score. 

Three cheers for Old Nassau, my boys, 

Three cheers, and one more yell, 

O hail to thee, our Alma Mater, 

Hail, all hail, Cornell! 

Sing to the colors that float in the 

Hurrah for the Yellow and the Blue; 

On Wisconsin, on Wisconsin, 

Bully for Old Purdue! 

March, march on down the field— 

Men of the Scarlet and the Gray; 

Bulldog, Bulldog, Bow-wow-wow— 

Watch that Army play! 
GRANTLAND 








light, 


Ricr 


The crew coxswain is a wizened 
creature, pale and weak from wor- 
ry and reducing. All he needs is a 
shrill voice and a pair of skinny 
hands to work the rudder. Yet it 
is he who gives commands to the 
eight hulking beasts ahead of him. 
St. Bonaventure College plays foot- 
ball with a coxswain instead of a 
quarterback. Francis Flynn badg- 
ered and generalled ten great 
brutes to a 57-0 victory over Alfred. 
Despairing of their clumsy, earn- 
est efforts, he himself carried the 
ball 310 yards, once for 93 and 
touchdown, He is a quarterback, 
captain of the eleven, weighs 117. 


At New York University, 
they sacrificed their little ones in 
the arena. Against the hungry 
Rutgers horde 125-lb. Harry Hor- 
mel played left halfback, scored 
thrice, risked constant annihilation 
as his team annihilated Rutgers 
60-6. 


also, 


At Yale they boil their enemies 
in brawn. Only two of the team 
that started against Army are 
stunted under six feet. Yale’s 
pachyderms on the line average 192, 
behind the line 180. This gargan- 
tuan group galloped gravely through 
Army 10-6, despite the sinewy pro- 
tests of the most seasoned back- 
field outside of professional foot- 
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ball, Captain Harry Wilson (Penn 
State) Cagle (Louisiana), Murrell 
(Minnesota). Just in time did 
Charles D. Curran, an editor of 
The Pointer, West Point journal, 
apologize through the Yale Daily 
News for an inadvertent, faintly i in- 
sulting bit of optimism in The 
Pointer. “Yale will furnish little 
opposition after the first half.” 


Princeton’s Tiger slunk from its 
Jersey jungle up to the green field 
which is Gilmour Dobie’s classroom 
at Cornell. Surly the Tiger sniffed 
the students; snarled, and slunk 
three times across the goal line. 
Facing the beast for the first time 
in 20 years, Cornell was shattered 
10 to 21. 


Harvard scuffled tepidly against 
Dartmouth. Marsters and Lane 
from Hanover were harsh to Har- 
vard. Greener and greener as the 
game went on, the score board 
finally said Dartmouth 30, Harvard 
6. 

Penn plunged grimly at Chicago 
and bounced back. For the first 
time in 29 years Chicago punished 
Penn, winning for the West the 
chief intersectional game of the 
afternoon, 13-7. 


The Georgian period in Southern 
football retained ascendancy: 
Georgia Tech torturing North Caro- 
lina 13-0; Georgia burning Auburn 
33-8. At Richmond spectators eyes 
were glued on Al Barnes, Virginia 
Military Institute halfback as he 
crashed 21 yards through Univer- 
sity of Maryland. There was an- 
other crash. Through a_ great 
ragged hole in the massed audience 
a section of the wooden stands dis- 
appeared. Players, horrified, for- 
got the game; rushed over to assist 
the rescue, Four score persons 
were injured; over a dozen seri- 
ously, 

Playing among themselves West- 
ern youths shoved, dodged, went 
proudly home to show black and 
blue spots to Alma Mater. Mich- 
igan dedicated a brand new back 
yard that cost $2,000,000, asking 
Ohio State over to play in it. Ohio 
State went home, morose because 
Michigan, boisterous host, won 21-0. 
Illinois pommeled Northwestern, 
7-6; Minnesota bewildered Iowa, 
38-0, Notre Dame, wild Irish chil- 
dren, rubbed Indiana in the mud, 
19-6, 


Stanford spoiled a Pacific after- 
noon for the Oregon Aggies with 
three touchdowns and a_ victory 
20-6. California set down the 
Olympic club 21-7, while Washing- 
ton solved the problem of State 
supremacy by wipping Washington 
State 14-0. 


Ireland, uprising against England 
at soccer football, was suppressed 
2-0. England, according to the 
records for international soccer, is 
eight times as good as Ireiand. 
Soccer is not for sicklies. One 
Hufton, Londoner, took a broken 
arm home with him to the West 
Ham Club, 
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Wall Street 


Stocks. The stock market last 
week registered one of the most 
exciting periods in its _ history. 
Prices of time-tried shares, long 
leaders in what has become known 
as the Coolidge market, were 
slashed unmercifully by the short 
interests, marking a decline on the 
exchange that reflected the country- 
wide depression now being experi- 
enced in almost every avenue of 
trade. U.S. Steel common, General 
Motors, General Electric and N. Y. 
Central shares, known as financial 
bellwethers and representative of 
industrial, railway and utility ac- 
tivity, were unable to offer their 
usual resistance to the _ present 
economic disquiet and concluded at 
prices considerably lower than they 
have notched for months. 


Money. The condition in the 
stock market in relation to money 
available for borrowing constituted 
almost a paradox in last week’s 
trading. This “money” represents 
funds that banks are willing to 
lend authoritative brokers in financ- 
ing their transactions, There was 
a great deal of it available last 
week and the interest rate fell at 
one time to as low as 3% per cent 
for this class of borrowing which 
is known as call money or short 
terms loans. Added to _these funds 





were the payments made to share 
and bond holders, whose coupons 
were collectible at this quarter of 
the year. These payments amounted 
to approximately $300,000,000. Usu- 
ally this money finds its way back 
into the market and acts as a spur 
to higher prices in stocks. 

Bonds. There were unusual op- 
portunities offered last week to pur- 
chasers of this class of securities. 
New bonds offered totalled $263,- 
823,500. It was almost a record 
figure, exceeded in financial history 
only by a $300,309,000 total for the 
week ending February 4, 1927. 

Foreign Exchange. Guilders of 
Holland, marks of Germany, ster- 
ling of England, kroner of Sweden, 
all appreciated in value. This to 
economists was a healthy sign re- 
garding world conditions. It means 
that gold will be shipped from the 
U. S. to these nations if their 
money goes above par. When this 
happens, it will be cheaper for U. S. 
merchants to pay in gold for goods 
they may have purchased abroad 
than to buy foreign currencies here 
at a higher rate than par. 


Coolidge. President Coolidge last 
week announced after an analysis 
of country-wide scope that business 
and trade conditions of the U. S. 
were healthy. In the opinion of 
the President trade trends showed 
a continued advance. His statement 














Lillibridge, Advertising 
{29 } 
On Ordering from the Left 


HEREcomesatimein nearly 
every business man’s life 


whenhe makesthe discovery that 


intheinterest of his general well- 


being and his success, he should 


order what he wants from life, 


instead of fitting himself into the 


table d’ hote conception of other 


men’s minds. 


If it is luncheon he is order- 
ing, he ignores the row of prices 
down the right side of the menu 
and orders from the left what 
appeals to him as being tasty 
and nourishing and appropriate 
to his mood, his digestion, and 
the time at his disposal. Or, 
better yet, he ignores the menu 


and simply tells the waiter what 
he wants. 

Weare strongly of the opin- 
ion that this same philosophy 
applies to the choice of an ad- 
vertising agency. If youcan find 
an agency which will give you 
the unbiased counsel and the 
thorough-going service you be- 
lieve to be the only way to make 
your adv ertising fully effective 
in a sales way rit will pay you to 
order that service and pay what 
it costs, knowing that it will 
actually be the most economical 
sort of advertising service you 
can buy. It will fi your needs 
and there will be no waste. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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caused a slight increase in prices 
on the’ stock market but for just 
one day. Wall Street, reasoning 
that the Chief. Executive is usually 
optimistic, scrutinized his remarks 
with care. Some brokers ques- 
tioned them. The loss in railway 
net receipt “is not great” was a 
contention of the President. The 
last available figures registered a 
decline of 11% which Wall Street 
considered hardly small. “The 
roads are doing about the same 
amount of business as last year,” 
was another finding of the Presi- 
dent. They are not, pointed out 
the brokers, for freight car loadings 
thus far have decreased 44%2%. The 
Coolidge reference that “business 
is better than it has ever been” 
was also contrasted with the fact 
that the record of 1926 was better. 


Chemical Menace? 


Meeting. Heads of German, 
French, British and Belgian. chemi- 
cal industries agreed last week at 
a conference in Paris to -onsoli- 
date their companies to form a “bil- 


lion-dollar European chemical 
trust.” 
Membership. The companies that 


will comprise the combination are: 

“Ig,” which is the trade symbol 
of the famed Interessen Gemein- 
schaft Farbenindustrie—the largest 


ee 
Called s* Redemption~ 


Such notifications are continually 
confronting the large and small 
investor alike— making more 
acute the problem of reinvest- 
ment — Safety of principal must 
not be jeopardized; adequate in- 
come is imperative= 


The solution — 
Safe — Sound — Dependable 
SMITH BONDS 
Yielding 6% to 6%% 
Denominations $1000. $500. $100. 
Maturities from 2 to 15 years 
Booklet “84-49” giving complete 
information about this House 


and the first mortgage bonds it 
offers, is yours for the asking. 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office in Washington, D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“Yhe FH.SMITH Oo, 
Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch Offices in — Chicago— and Other Cities 





Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME “84-49” 
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corporation in Germany and that 
country’s dye trust. 


The Etablissements Kuhlman, 
chemical trust of France. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., of London. 

Belgian interests. 
Manufacturers in Switzerland, 


Italy and in Chile (chief sources 
of nitrates) are “friendly to the 
move and expected soon to join.” 

Products. The amalgamated com- 
panies will produce a huge volume 
of nitrates and potash, both exten- 
sively used as fertilizers; dyes; also 
rayon (cotton fabrics chemically 
treated to resemble silk). 

The total annual exports of the 
combine are estimated at $500,- 


000,000. 


Reason. European (and especially 
German) chemical exports have 
dwindled to an almost negligible 
figure since the War. In recent 
years they have recovered some of 
their old prestige. However, U. S. 
producers last year exported chemi- 
cals worth $171,000,000. The com- 
bine move is a vigorous effort by 
Europe to strengthen its position in 
the chemical industry. 


Menace. U. S. chemical manu- 
facturers are alarmed. Francis P. 
Garvan, alert President of the 
Chemical Foundation in New York 
and spokesman for U. S. producers, 
regards the combination as a men- 
ace. Said he last week: “Is there 
an American with soul so dead as 
not to thrill at this threat? . . 
What was our position in 1914? 
That position can come again and 
will come again unless all the 
American people unite against this 
combine threatening their peace and 
their prosperity. . . . Don’t make 
the mistake of thinking this is a 
dye fight, or a nitrate fight, or a 
rayon fight or a fight for Euro- 
pean or Asiatic markets, No, it is 
a fight to reassert European, in 
reality German (the French and 
English have been duped) suprem- 
acy in chemistry and _ chemical 
progress and that means German 
military supremacy. . . . America 
will never join such a combine... 
Enlightened American industry, en- 
lightened American opinion and en- 
lightened American legislation will 
not allow our betrayal!” 

Challenge. Said the New York 
Times in an editorial: “We need 
not be frightened by this apparent 
threat. The European chal- 
lenge is essentially one to Ameri- 
can brains. Our... chemists must 
redouble their zeal. . . . Our chemi- 
cal industry really has no more 
reason to fear Europe than has 
our steel industry, always  pro- 
vided that we are ready to draw 
our belts tighter and go into the 
competitive struggle with all that 
we have to give it.” 


No Telephone Melon 


Four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand persons own the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. As 
stockholders, they have been de- 
lightfully anxious for six months. 
So have brokers in Wall Street. 
The company in six months has 
earned much money. Wherever 
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two or three traders have been 
gathered together it has been whis- 
pered that the company would “cut 
a melon,” market jargon for an 
increased dividend. 

Last week sparse-haired,  big- 
browed Walter Sherman Gifford, 
nervously alert A. T. & T. Presi- 
dent, told a convention of railroad 
and utility commissioners at Dallas, 
Tex., that to cut a melon was poor 
policy. Said he: “Earnings. must 
either be spent for the enlargement 
and improvement of the _ service 
furnished or the rates charged for 
the service must be reduced.” And 
the A. T. & T. stock (which had 
risen during the year from a low 
price of 149% to a high price of 
185%) sank to 173 as expectations 
of added profits vanished. Brokers 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange had taken President Gif- 
ford at his word. 


Ford’s Power 

Sleek and slender as its sponsor, 
the new Ford Six was motored out 
of the Detroit factory last week as 
Henry Ford & Edsel watched. The 
elder man smiled contentedly as it 
was placed beside the fifteenth mil- 
lion model T flivver. Its maximum 
speed is 60 miles per hour. And 
it was the first product of the De- 
troit plant since May 26. 


Wall Street, puzzled by the silence 


of Mr. Ford, continued its specula- 
tion regarding his new moves and 
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$600,000 


(without borrowing) 





It has been proved possible 
to so increase one’s capital 
in an investment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested—should offer 
equal opportunities. 


May we send you complete 
details? 
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how they may affect his greatest 


rival, General Motors Corp. 


The Standard Statistic Co., finan- 
cial tabulators, last week stirred 
the stock exchange with their re- 
port of the potential power of Mr. 
Ford. “He has the power to dis- 
turb the automobile world, the en- 
tire business world,” they said. 

Pointing to his gigantic resources 
of $300,000,000, the Statistic Co. 
said: “He could, if he wished, 
clip more than $100,000,000 from 
the current value of stock owned 
by the General Motors Corp. stock- 
holders by forcing competition on 
an unequal basis. 

“He could greatly pare down the 
profits of many other automobile 
concerns. ... He could occasion 
widespread unemployment among 
employes of automobile concerns 
other than his own. He could turn 
his attention to lines of manufac- 
turing other than automobiles. He 
could take a financial loss for a 
time which would be large in ac- 
tuality, but small relatively, and 
still remain the richest man 
in the world. He could sell a 
million cars next year at $100 less 
than cost per car. Such a pro- 
gram ... would make a very small 
net difference in the total value of 
Mr. Ford’s estate.” 

Brokers believed the statisticians, 
and General Motors stock, that had 
attained a high point of 141 during 
the year, closed the week at 125%. 


National Business Show 


To mail out an ordinary busi- 
ness letter the cost, in cents, is: 


Stenographer 2 
Postage _....... 
Letter head 
Envelope _..... 
Typewriter ribbon 
Second sheet. .......... au 
CORIO: IE secsisssekiciseicbssesionincesnteinidenn 


Businessmen who knew that a 
letter does cost 14.972 cents were 
the most insistent that their execu- 
tives and office help attend the 
24th yearly National Business 
Show, which began last week in 
Madison Square Garden, Manhat- 
tan. The place was crowded with 
men and women studying devices 
that could save them labor, sec- 
onds and mills.* 


None of the devices were entire- 
ly new. Many were improvements 
or modifications of older models. 
Most were things that alert busi- 
nessmen already owned and_ up- 
and-coming executives planned to 
buy. Some of them: 


Underwood Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines combined the typing of rec- 
ords and mechanical calculating of 
accounts by a minimum number of 
processes. One operator does the 
work of several bookkeepers. Its 
basis is the Underwood typewriter. 


National Accounting Machine, 
made by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. and resembling a cash reg- 
ister with three banks of keys, is 
adaptable to all kinds of analysis 
and distribution works, as_ sales 
analysis, payroll, cost or expense 
distribution, purchase analysis, dis- 


Soccer 











*Theoretical one-thousandth of the U. S. 
dollar. 





tribution of remittances received, 
stock & production control, and the 
like accounting intricacies. 

Victor and Corona typewriters 
both portables and both with 
standard 4-row keyboards, were 
sold to people who travel or do 
writing at home. Offices that re- 
quire extra typewriters occasion- 
ally bought them for such emer- 
gencies. Victor Adding Machine 
Co. makes Victors; Coronas have 
been popular for 20 years. Rem- 
ington and Underwood also make 
portable typewriters. 

Stenotype is a small machine 
with 23 keys, with which a stenog- 
rapher can record 150 to 280 
words a minute. She writes with 
it as she writes shorthand— pho- 
netically, the words being printed 
on a strip of paper. Later she 
transcribes her “notes” into ortho- 
epic correspondence. LaSalle Ex- 
tension University offered to teach 
stenotypy. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. showed-an electric tabulat- 








ing and accounting machine that 
automatically compiled data from 
“tabulating” cards. These cards 
bear holes punched according to 
an office code to represent various 
factors necessary for bookkeeping. 
The holes regulate the action of 
counters on the machine. Govern- 
ments use this system (called the 
Hollerith) in census work. 

Other bookkeeping machines 
were the Comptometer, the Add- 
Index portable electric adding list- 
ing machine, Burroughs automatic 
bookkeeping machine, Monroe cal- 
culators and check writers, Lang- 
ford sales auditors. 

For handling letters the Seal- 
ometer sealed, stamped and count- 
ed envelopes; Addressograph sten- 
cilled name & address on them; 
Bircher’s Lightning letter opener 
slit them open. 

For storing office records there 


‘ were safes, filing cabinets, and 


lockers made by Rand-Kardex, Van 
Dorn, Diebold, Amberg, Invincible, 
Berloy and Medart. 
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If You Have Property 


To Administer 


A first essential in the administra- 


tion and protection of property is 


to know what the property is, 


where it is, and what it is worth. 


American Appraisal Service fur- 


nishes this information impar- 


tially and authoritatively. 


- More than 30,000 American Ap- 


praisals made during the past 


thirty-one years have been the 


basis for property control by many 


of the nation’s ablest executives. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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NON-FICTION 


Mencken &8 Nathan 


Mencken’s Book,* like the first 
five volumes of its series, lives up 
to its 


title. Author Mencken’s 





Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N.J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA = Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. a 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT = Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 


Mr. MENCKEN 
His hammer is large. 


style is that of a capable black- 
smith. His hammer is large and 
noisy but it usually descends 
squarely on his anvil. So gritty 





Affiliated with American Hotels Cor- 
poration. Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System. 


| are the workman’s’ hands, _ so 
BS sweaty is his face that it is easy 
| not to realize that for the most 


_ ae part he is engaged upon no more 
COMPANY 


important a task than flattening 
OF AMERICA 


pennies. 
In this opus his sledge descends 
25 W.45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Mr. NATHAN 


Less extravagant, less ponderous. 














first upon “Journalism in America”: 


~ *PRESUDICES (Sixth Series) —H. L. 


Mencken—Knopf ($2.50) 
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“Most of the evils that continue 
to beset American journalism ‘to- 
day, in truth, are not due to the 
rascality of owners nor even to 
the Kiwanian bombast of business 
managers, but simply and solely 
to the stupidity of working news- 
paper men. The majority of them 
in almost every American city are 
still ignoramuses and proud of it.” 

The material of ensuing chapters 
can be deduced from their titles: 
“God Help the South,” “Dives into 
Quackery,” “The Pedagogy of 
Sex,” “Appendix from Moronia.” 
In all of them, accurate as they 
may be, important as they may 
seem, one has the picture of steam- 
ing, sweating Author Mencken, his 
face red from beer and the light 
of destructive enthusiasm, beating 
out penny absurdities to the amaze- 
ment of an audience composed al- 
most entirely of what he refers to 
as “booboisie.” 

Nathan’s Book* contains less ex- 
travagant, less ponderous chastise- 
ments of current idiocies. He 
flings confetti that has the effect 
of a sneezing powder, at “The New 
Morality”, (“Back in the boll-weevil 
belt, there are, of course, married 
men who sleep with the family 
Bible in their undershirts”), “The 
American Emotion,’ (“The obser- 
ver of the emotional reactions of 
the American people is brought to 
the lamentable conclusion that the 
stimuli which produce those reac- 
tions most magnificently show a 
constantly increasing cheapness 
and standardization”), ‘The Moth- 
erland,” “American Criticism,” 
“The Muse in Our Midst.” Unlike 
Mr. Mencken, Author Nathan sel- 
dom sweats or bares his teeth; he 
dances, like a _ graceful, surly, 
clever clown through a loud Mardi 
Gras of vulgarity. 

The Significance of the writings 
of Authors Mencken & Nathan has 
increased steadily since they 
formed their literary vaudeville 
team. Readers of the Arerican 
Mercury, of which Mr. Mencken 
is editor, Mr. Nathan, dramatic 
reviewer, have smirked at the pair 
with the nervously good-natured 
tolerance that a stupid child af- 
fects when he sees “Billy is a 
fool” written upon the school wall. 
Intelligent critics realize the for- 
mula upon which these angry, 
mocking mimes base their per- 
formance. The grotesqueries which 

(Continued on p. 38) 


*LAND OF THE PILGRIM’s PriInE—George 
Jean Nathan—Knopf ($2.50). 















Bound Copies of 
Volume IX of TIME 


A limited number of copies of 
Volume IX (twenty-six issues and 
index for July-December 1926) 
have been bound are available to 
TIME subscribers at $5. Appli- 
cations for these Bound Copies 
will be filled as received. 

ADDRESS 

M, E. STILLWELL c/o TIME 

Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Will You Be The 10th Mon 
To Sit At This Board Table ? 


How nine famous business authorities 
can make profits for you 


IRST, allow Mr. B. C. Forbes to 
introduce these world famous 
business authorities : 


1. Mr. B. C. FORBES, Chairman 
2. Mr. JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 
Executive Manager 


3. Mr. ROGER W. BABSON 


Economist 

4. Mr. HERBERT N.CASSON 
Sales Mana 

5. Mr. JOHN MOODY 
Financial Adviser 

6. Mr. Hi ER J. BUCKLEY 
Mat Order Manager 

7. Mr. WM. R. BASSET 
Industrial oo 

8. Mr. WM. L. FLETCHER 
Personnel Manager 

9. Mr. THOMAS DREIER 


Good-Will Manager 
10. YOURSELF? 


You may now take the Chair. 
The opportunity is YOURS to bring 


before these gentlemen the per- 
sonal problems which you have 
to solve. 

They will be YOUR problems. 
And their solution will be YOUR 
solution. Can you imagine a busi- 
ness situation that one of these 
business experts is not able to cope 
with from the storehouse of know- 
ledge and successful achievement 
that is his? 

You can have the services of 
these men, in the records of their 
lives, their actual achievements 
and business secrets at your elbow 
twenty-four hours a day. 


Consider what this means. 


Herein Forbes’ Business Library, 
the greatest of its kind ever pre- 
pared, you can find the solution 
of how to turn your pennies into 
dollars and failure into success. 


But that is not all. You can have 
this remarkable Business Library 
sent to your home or office, AT NO 
COST TO YOU. Read them, study 
them, and apply them at your lei- 
sure. If you can’t see how they will 
helptoincreaseprofits and decrease 
expenses, just return them and it 
has not cost you a red penny. 


| eI el 


THE 
— 


S can erme BUSINESS 
S BY MAIL 
KNOWLEDGE 


JOHNSON 


TIPS ON 
FINANCE 


BUSINESS, TIPS ON 
MAXIMS . SELLING 


KEYS 
SUCCESS 


BUSINESS 
FUNDA- 
MENTALS 


TAKING AUTO~ 
THE MOTIVE 


GUESSWORK GIANTS 
OUT OF OF 


BUSINESS AMERICA 


BASSET 


ORGANIZED HowTo 


SEETHE 308 
YOU WANT 


WILLIAM L 
FLETCHIR 


PROFITABLE ASSURING 
INVESTING BUSINESS 


~ PROFIT 
MOODY _ 


rornss | CASSON © CASSON 
ae AND 
RAND puckiey BABSON DREIER 


FORBES 
AND 
FOSTER 


Read Our Special Combination Offer 


FORBES’ MAGAZINE, published 
twice a month, is read by over 57,000 
business men. On the news-stands it sells 
for 25 cents, or $6 per year. 


For a limited time only, you may re- 
ceive the 12-volume FORBES’ BUSL 
NESS LIBRARY handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold stamped, and a 3-year 
subscriptionto FORBES’ MAGAZINE, 
ata total combined cost of $18, which 
isthecostatthenews-standsof FORBES’ 


Send No Money. M 


MAGAZINE alone. In other words, this 
12-volume set will cost you ABSO- 
LUTELY NOTHING. 

You may have BOTH the Magazine 
and the 12 volumes sent to your home 
or office ON APPROVAL. You may 
inspect them for five days and,if you 
are satisfied, send us only $3—the bal- 
ance in five equal monthly payments of 
$3 each. There is nothing more to pay. 
If you decide otherwise,just return the 
books at our expense. 


ail Coupon NOW! 


TIME, 


October 31, 1927 


i 


CLIP AND MAIL_7 THIS FREE | OFFER. 
B. C. FORBES’ MAGAZINE, Tl 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

All right Send me the 12 volumes of FORBES’ 
BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will either return them at 
your expense, w ithoutfurther obligz ation to me, within 
five days, or I will remit $3 initial paymentand $3a 
month for five months thereafter. This will be full 
payment for the booksand also FORBES’ MAGAZINE 
for 3 years—72 issues. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


TOWN 





DOES THE FUTURE 
INTRIGUE YOU? 


“Multum in parvo.” 

literary dynamite is contained in 
these handy books of prophecy 
which deal with vital questions of 
great import to everybody — Such 
as Birth Control, Socialism, Morals, 
Science, Swearing, Women, Edu- 
cation, War—ad infinitum. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
SERIES 


Fertile, suggestive and provocative 
of thought are these remarkable 
small volumes which, as Burton 
Rascoe says, are ‘‘the most stimu- 
lating stuff which come from the 
press.” 
Full of ‘‘shocks, surprises and in- 
toxicating ideas,” they will furnish 
plenty of mental pabula and will 
also prove an entertainment for 
alert fresh minds who will relish a 
*‘compendium of science and excite- 
ment.” 
These short pithy monographs can 
be read én an hour and are unusual 
specimens of the open forum ‘ ‘they 
violate the literary Volstead Act 
and may well be suppressed or de- 
natured.” 

$1.00 Each 
Buy them at your favorite book 
store or order from E. P. DUTTON 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


which send me. 
Today and Tomorrow Series. 
[] Birth Conrrot And THE 
STATE C. P. Blacker 
[] Darepatus Or Science Anp 
Tue Furure /. B.S. Haldane 
[] Hyceia Or Disease Anpv Evo- 
LUTION B. A. Thom 
Hypatia Or Woman AND 
KNOWLEDGE 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
Icarus Or Tue Furure Or 
ScIENCE Bertrand Russell 
Lysistrata, Or Woman’s Fu- 
TURE Anp FuTrurE WomAN 
Anthony M. Ludovici 
Proteus Or Tue Future Or 
INTELLIGENCE Vernon Lee 
PyGMALion, Or Tue Doctor 
Or Tue Future R: M. Wislon 
TERPANDER, Or Music Anp 
Tue Furure E. J. Dent 
Tuinkinc Asout THINKING 
i. Is Keyser 
Turasymacuus, Or Tue Fvu- 
TURE Or Morats 
C. E. M. Joad 
Wuat I BeE.iEve 
Bertrand Russell 
Lars Porsena, Or Tue Fv- 
TURE Or SWEARING 
Robert Graves 
Tue Conovest Or War 
William McDougal 


OO 


sce Ga a ae” ta ad 


they flay are often genuine; but 
most intelligent people find more 
important things to think about 
than such grotesqueries. The ad- 
mirers of the team of Mencken & 
Nathan are generally to be found 
among the mushroom intelligentsia 
at whom their weapons are point- 
ed; but the admiration is so open- 
mouthed and so self-conscious that 
the implied self-criticism is for- 
gotten. Two highly articulate, in- 
telligent, bellicose writers cannot 
help being in a measure valuable. 
But it would be difficult to prove 
that Messrs. Mencken & Nathan, 
in their tremendous’ excitement, 
have done very much more than 
amuse the few and increase the 
already overwhelming conceit of 
the many. 

Mencken is a stocky Dutchman 
whose appearance suggests the 
beer-drinking of which he is no- 
toriously fond. He is a_ polite 
man socially although certain vul- 
garisms which he permits himself 
in private have led to a contrary 
impression. His writing career be- 
gan in his native town, on the 
Baltimore Sun, to the editorial 
staff of which he now belongs. 
With Mr. Nathan he rose to re- 
pute as one of the editors of the 
Smart Set, and to fame as _ the 
editor of the American Mercury 
which the two started in 1923. 
Two years ago he toured, in ec- 
centric fashion, part of the U. S. 

Nathan, on the other hand, is 
a man of 45 with a young, sad 
face, the face of an esthete. His 
attention has generally been fo- 
cused on the theatre which he now 
reviews and ridicules in the pages 
of three separate publications. He 
has also published The American 
Credo, a sort of joke book full of 
the nonsensical notions which U. 
S. citizens supposedly accept as 
fact. Some of these notions are 
merrily apposite; most are mere 
fictions invented by Author Nathan 
who sometimes (as above) seems 
capable of falling into his own 
babbit-snares. Most of his other 
numerous opera have dealt with 
the theatre. Born in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., he lives in Manhattan. 


Heine 


THAT Man’ HeEINE—L e wis 
Browne—Macmillan ($38). Hein- 
rich Heine, probably Germany’s 
greatest lyric poet, was born in 
the ghetto of Dusseldorf on the 
Rhine. Tortured at school by lit- 
tle boys who aped the cruelties of 
their elders, he would sit in his 
uncle’s library for long afternoons, 
the cry of the dark streets a far 
tumult, while the words that he 
read stirred a music in his mind. 
He grew up vain, erratic and mel- 
ancholy, visited by visions of a 
strange beauty with which he in- 
formed his gay or bitter verses. 
As he waited for the death that 
teased him like an urchin, remem- 
bering all the treacheries of his 
heart and the triumphs of his 
mind, he said: “God will forgive 
me—that is His business!” Ad- 
mired by many while he lived, he 
was never so sympathetically, 
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hence so completely, comprehended 
then as he is now by Biographer 
Browne, who, with the able re- 
search assistance of Elsa Weihl, 
has written a book, more arrowy 
in its understanding than his 
famed This Believing World, « 


FICTION 
Conflict 


CoNFLIcT—Olive Higgins Prouty 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2). The life 
of Sheilah Miller is a conflict be- 
tween the violent: superficial dis- 
taste and the deep, deeply contra- 
dictory love which she feels for 
Felix Nawn. She marries him for 
martyrdom and her conflict con- 
tinues; now it is between’ her 
longing for Roger Dallenger and 
the old torturous instinct to pro- 
tect the weaknesses of Felix. When 
Felix learns that the theft which 
he committed so that he could 
buy her a car is going to be ex- 
posed, he finds the tardy courage 
to commit suicide. Roger, about 
to propose to another girl, hears 
of his death and the story reaches 
its unnecessarily happy conclusion. 
Despite the weakening of the last 
100 pages, the adolescent anguish 
of Sheilah Miller is so acutely al- 
beit theatrically probed, that Con- 
flict is undeniably a powerful suc- 
cessor to Author Prouty’s famed 
novel, later cinema, Stella Dallas. 


Send 6 of Your Collars 


to Troy for a Laundering 
Like the Makers Give Them 


To prove to you that the Collartown 
finish is “like new” we will laun- 
der 6 of your starched collars FREE. 
And to make mailing 
easy we will furnish 
you with a Handy 
Mailing Package. 
Write now for the box. 


COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
185 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 


YES 


There is an answer to the school prob- 
lem-— the Kiski Plan. Write for some 
real information. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-lour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, II. 


TEN MAGAZINES /* 10 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
andinstructive Mayazine in America? 20 
weeks for only 10 cts. Special introductory 
ofier. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
IN tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 
@) family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now, 


si] The Pathfinder, Dept. N-259Washington, D. C. 
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Kitty 

Kirry—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2). Sex, sentimentality, 
simplicity—the formula upon 
which Author Deeping constructed 
his first best seller Sorrel and Son, 
his second best seller Doomsday, is, 
in this opus, not so much compli- 
cated by the more difficult factors 
of good storytelling and sound 
characterization. In the story of 
Kitty, a shop-girl, Alex St. George, 
who marries her, and Clara St. 
George, his tigerish mother, there 
is a return to the maudlinity that 
kept Author Deeping so long upon 
the lists of the unheralded. Prob- 
ably even the fact that Alex St. 
George is a British soldier will 
not serve to excuse his habit of 
seizing his wife and making to 
her “a passionate, dear murmur- 
ing,” on three separate occasions. 
Nor will the fact that Author 
Deeping has become a_ notable 
writer by the virtues of his previ- 
ous books serve to excuse the 
sloppy writing with which he has 
crowded this one. 


Mad Carews 


The Story.* Easy-going Pa Bow- 
ers, a Minnesota farmer, was al- 
ways having to sell more land to 
his wealthy neighbors, the Carews, 
in order to meet last month’s bills. 
Once, the Carews forgot a _ pay- 
ment, and the Bowers could not af- 
ford a new windmill, so Reef 
Bowers, pluperfect son, climbed up 
to fix the old one in the dark— 
that is where the story opens, with 
Reef lying in the farmhouse, 
“dreaming of pain.” Downstairs, 
little Elsa Bowers decides to hate 
the Carews forever, especially Bay- 
liss Carew, whose “cheeks and lips 
were like a raspberry. The Carew 
boy was a raspberry. Elsa gig- 
gled a little.” 

But the Carews are a mad tribe. 
There is pirate blood in_ their 
veins, repeating itself with fine 
atavism. Hate later turns to vi- 
cious admiration when Elsa_ sees 
Bayliss theatrically sitting a new 
pony, making it rear, yanking 
it up until there is scarleted froth 
on its bit irons. He goes to col- 
lege, to war, to the devil; returns, 
as he says of one of his girls— 
healthy, clean, pretty. And _ his 
tribe dominates the landscape, 
roistering, riding hard. They have 
always succeeded, always domi- 
nated, always failed, in a_ hot- 
blooded cycle: “The Carew men 
have always taken what they 
wanted, where they wanted it,” 
says fiercely indomitable Hildreth 
Carew, the present family leader. 
Eventually Bayliss, attracted no 
doubt by Elsa’s passionate coolness 
towards him, desires her. “I don’t 
want to fight with you—we’ve 
always done that—but I’d rather 
fight with you than love any other 
woman I’ve ever known. I didn’t 
know that till I got away from 
you—till I had nothing but the 
memory of that faint blue vein 
running down your cheek.” 

Elsa excused herself, told her- 





*THE Map CareEws—Martha Ostenso 
Dodd, Mead—(S$2.50). 


self the union was for practical 


reasons. If she had been willing 
to go on as a grubbing farm girl, 
she insisted in her thoughts, she 
would have married an employe 
of the Carews, an eerie cowboy 
with a magic guitar whose dyna- 
mic physique had created a great 
longing in her. Bayliss meant ex- 
ternal luxury, and she took him 
in form only. But the capitulation 
of sensitive women to such men as 
the Mad Carews is as inevitable as 
the failure of crops in Elders Hol- 
low, the Bowers’ poor farm land, 
be the men tenfold as wild and in- 
tangible as Bayliss is. In fact, 
it was when she thought Bayliss 
was consoling himself with a Bo- 
hemian girl that Elsa ran hysteri- 
cally down the hill to him, and 
thus their marriage became a 
verity. 

Meanwhile the Carews come to 
their cyclic catastrophe, involve 
others in business failure. Led 
by the little flames in the eyes 
of Chieftainess Hildreth, they close 
their mansion, departing for fights 
elsewhere. And Bayliss, onetime 
representative of the mad _ tribe, 
joins Elsa’s revolt against it, set- 
tles down to work, scandal, petti- 
ness, apparently compensated by 
love alone. ‘Therefore the story 
is of Bayliss and Elsa, their hap- 
piness—not of the Carews who 
form its flaming red-&-yellow back- 
ground. 

The Significance. The book may 
not be dismissed with the remark 
that it is Author Ostenso’s third 
creative bull’s-eye. The Mad 

















Cleveland, Cincinnati 


Pasadena, Dayton, and Berkeley are 
operating successfully under the 
council-manager plan — 
designed to combat the waste, ex- 
travagance, and corruption of much 
politician government. 


a measure . 


Mr. White has gone to the managers 
of these five typical American cities 
and has made an intimate study of 
the personality and methods of each. 


From these concrete examples he is 
able to make important 


mendations for the successful main- 


recom- 


tenance of this sort of government 
in any city. 


The City Manager 
By Leonard D. White 


It is $3.00 at all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 











JE KNIVES 
ING PURROSE 


GOOD TOOLS STOP WASTE 


Tardy production means avoidable waste. Waste due to tool failures 
can be eliminated by using Simonds Saws, Machine Knives and Files. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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by Hendrik Van Loon 


Author of 
THE STORY OF MANKIND, 


TOLERANCE, Etc. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 
LO bars Arrer PUBLICATE 


“His book performs a mission 
— it helps take bombast and 
hocus-pocus out of history. 
Will America read the book? 
I think so, for it is too interest- 
ing to be put lightly aside.”— 
Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 


“A noble and a wise book, 
thought-provoking, entertain- 
ing. He gives you a seat — a 
front seat— on the best cloud 
to watch a nation go by.” 
—wWalter Yust, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“It is an interpretation, extraor- 
dinarily penetrating and sound, 
of American history. He re- 
véals and analyzes the soul of 
the country. A unified and un- 
romanticized story of American 
civilization.”— Buffalo Times. 


“It’s a great story. It is one of 
those infrequent books that are 
insured Icng life at the start.” 
— Cincinnati Times- Star. 


“There is no resisting its jolly 
flings at hoary tradition, its 
dramatic word paintings.” — 
William MacDonald, 

The Nation. 


“Told in the tone which has 
always marked Mr. Van Loon’s 
work—the tone which history 
has always needed... One of 
the most honest and enlight- 
ened and social writers of his 
time.” — Robert O. Ballou, 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Puts the breath of life into 
history.’’— Youngstown 
Telegram. 


With more than 100 drawings by Van Loon in color and line. 
Octavo. 2nd Jarge edition, $5.00. At all bookstores. 


6) BONI & LIVERIGHT N.Y. 
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The History of Your Lifetime | 
TIME records, week by week, history in the making. 


of contemporary progress. Valuable to you today—much more valuable one 
year — five years hence. Doubly valuable, because you will have read 








every issue—every chapter before it became past history. 


One-Volume Binders for TIME 


Preserve your copies of TIME-—the History of Your Lifetime. 
into a permanent volume. The new TIME Binders will hold one complete volume 


(26 issues) and index. 


The binder is made up in a beautiful dark green leather-like material, embossed 
in old gold. It has a quiet, simple dignity and does not advertise its contents. 


a book, it is worthy of a place among you: treasured volumes. 


Copies can be inserted week by week. 
died. There are no holes to punch, no clamps or screws to adjust. 
be slipped in or out of the binder at will. 


Mail the coupon below with $3.00 for each binder wanted. 


TIME, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $ 
Name 

Street Address _- 
City 





It is easily refillable, conveniently han- 


. for which please send me ____-__. 
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